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SJ iis &f Vewialent's &f age 


Although there is little reason to suppose that the earliest birds which lived 
on the earth were distinguished by a capacity for song, still song has been one 
of their characteristics since recorded history. Perhaps we may be unfavorably 
impressed by the cooing of the domestic pigeon as heard from the lintels of our 
office windows, and by the mournful monotony of the Mourning Dove, but the 
author of “The Song of Solomon” — certainly not Solomon — makes the 
characters in his drama look forward to the coming of spring and to the Voice 
of the Turtle (-dove). 


The Irish monk working in his wattled house, whether in Carinthia or 
Carniola, far from his home, was cheered by the voice of the songster. So was 
the greatest of the early explorers of Canada, so called by Morris Bishop in his 
Champlain, The Life of Fortitude, who is thus quoted in relation to the garrison 
at Port Royal at Nova Scotia, 1606: 


“Champlain consoled himself with his pretty garden, for every man, even 
the chiefs, had to work his own allotment. ‘I made one which I surrounded with 
ditches full of water wherein I placed some very fine trout; and through it 
flowed three brooks of very clear running water from which the greater part 
of our settlement was supplied. I constructed there likewise a small reservoir 
to hold salt-water fish as we required them. I also sowed there some seeds 
which throve well; and I took therein a particular pleasure, although before- 
hand it had entailed a great deal of labor. We often resorted there to pass the 
time, and it seemed as if the little birds thereabouts received pleasure from this; 
for they gathered in great numbers and warbled and chirped so pleasantly that 
I do not think ‘I ever heard the like.’ 


“You may still see Champlain’s garden and the descendants of his little 
birds, still warbling and chirping pleasantly, at Port Royal.” Perhaps the first 


(bat aed 


(The italics are ours) 
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Audubon’s Birds and Their Backgrounds 


By ALBERT W. Bussewitz 


John James Audubon was a 
pioneer in several fields, and one 
of them was in his use of natural 
backgrounds and accessories for 
the birds which he portrayed. Al- 
exander Wilson, Audubon’s_ con- 
temporary ornithologist Mark 
Catesby, his predecessor of a hun- 
dred years earlier — and all the 
other early American “bird artists” 
had drawn their birds in conven- 
tional positions, in profile, and 
stifly posed on bare twigs or on 
museum mounts. Audubon’s own 
earliest efforts his schoolboy 
drawings of French birds and the 
few sketches still preserved which 
date back to his sojourn at Mill 
Grove Farm in Pennsylvania — are 
similarly bare and unlifelike. But 
these sketches display constantly 
improving techniques until, after 
the first experimental and develop- 
mental period, Audubon began to 
picture his birds in their normal 
settings and with accessories which 
were characteristic of the birds, 
such as we see today in the superb 
“habitat groups” of our best museums and which contrast so markedly with 
the stiff and barren museum “cabinets” of a generation ago. 


Parula Warbler and Copper Iris 


Audubon’s earlier bird portraits were apparently made purely for his own 
enjoyment and as an expression of his deep artistic spirit, but after his meet- 
ing with Alexander Wilson in Kentucky in 1810 he began seriously to plan 
for the ultimate publication of his bird portraits — a tremendous undertaking 
as he conceived it, the portrayal of all the birds of North America, life-size 
and in full color. 

As this colossal but self-imposed assignment developed, it became neces- 
sar for the ambitious Audubon to enlist as much assistance as his limited 
resources would permit. Relinquishing all hope of success in a business 
career, Audubon in 1820 embarked on a voyage down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers from Cincinnati to New Orleans, where he hoped to support 
himself by painting portraits of wealthy planters and at the same time to con- 
tinue his ornithological studies and increase his collection of bird pictures. 
He took with him on this trip an extraordinarily talented lad of thirteen, 
Joseph Mason, whom he engaged as pupil-assistant. For nearly two years 
Mason accompanied Audubon, laboring diligently collecting birds and other 
specimens of natural history, and he painted with great skill many of the 
floral backgrounds which so enhance Audubon’s plates of that period. The 
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notations on the original drawings of the Parula Warbler and the Pine 
Warbler give credit to the youthful Cincinnati artist for painting the copper 
iris and the branch of yellow pine which form the mounts for the birds in 
those plates. But unfortunately there is no record in many cases for the 
source of the background material, and it is impossible today to know just to 
whom credit is due, whether to Audubon or to one of his aides, in the majority 
of the paintings. 

When Audubon made his first trip to Europe to arrange for the publica- 
tion of his great work, he carried a huge portfolio of sketches of both birds 
and plants, some of which he combined as occasion arose and his publishers 
needed more material in finished form. This undoubtedly accounts for some 
of his rare duplications, as when in his plates of the Henslow’s and Savannah 
Sparrows the sprays of flowers used are easily recognized as the same in each 
picture. 


After his return from Europe Audubon employed for a time a Swiss land- 
scape painter named George Lehman to paint backgrounds for his birds of 
Florida and the Low Country of Georgia and the Carolinas. The plate of the 
Long-billed Curlew, No. 231, which shows the steepled sky line of the city of 
Charleston in the background, is typical of Lehman’s work. 


Credit should be given to Miss Maria Martin, sister-in-law of Audubon’s 
friend the Rev. John Bachman, for providing the flowers and insects which 
adorn some of the plates of this period. It was Miss Martin who painted the 
floral background for the painting of Bachman’s Warbler, soon after that 
bird’s discovery by Bachman and its naming by Audubon, and thereby com- 
bined on one plate two biological specimens with most intriguing histories. 
After Bachman’s discovery of the warbler in the 1830's, it remained practic- 
ally unknown for nearly seventy years, when it was “rediscovered”; it is still 
an extremely rare and little-known species, of very local distribution. The 
Franklinia, which Miss Martin painted with the warbler, was discovered by 
John Bertram in 1765 on the Altamaha River in Georgia, but it has not been 
seen in its native habitat since 1790, when Bartram’s son William collected 
seeds and slips which he succeeded in propagating in his famous gardens 
near Philadelphia, and from which all plants of Franklinia now in existence 
have descended. The writer saw a specimen of Franklinia alatamaha still in 
blossom on October thirteenth of this year in the Arnold Arboretum. 


In his later years Audubon received much assistance from his two sons, 
John Woodhouse Audubon and Victor Audubon. One picture which has 
caused considerable discussion is that of the Swamp Sparrow, No. 64, for on 
the back of the original painting Audubon wrote “Drawn from Nature by 
Lucy Audubon. Mr. Havell will please have Lucy Audubon name appear on 
this plate instead of mine.” This is apparently our only indication that Lucy 
Audubon ever attempted to portray birds in any medium. (The May-apple 
plant in this plate was the work of young Joseph Mason. ) 


On his last great trip up the Missouri River in 1843, one of Audubon’s 
aides was Isaac Sprague, of Hingham, Massachusetts, who probably painted 
some of the backgrounds for the prairie birds and mammals, and also col- 
lected many of the specimens. He was the discoverer of Sprague’s Pipit, which 
Audubon described and named in his honor. 


Though Audubon employed assistants in many cases, as above noted, he 
also painted the entire scene in a great many of his bird portraits, and he was 
responsible in all cases for the artistic plan and rendering of the works of his 
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Bachman’s Warbler and Franklinia Alatamaha. 


aides. His own part is well described in his Journal for July 4, 1833, while on 
his Labrador excursion: “I have drawn all day, and have finished the plate 
of the Fringilla lincolnii [Lincoln’s Sparrow, discovered by his friend Tom 
Lincoln], to which I have put three plants of the country; to us they are very 
fitting for the purpose, for Lincoln gathered them.” A dwarf cornel, a white- 
petaled cloudberry, and a pink-flowered laurel constitute the characteristic 
habitat background. 


As is naturally to be expected, it is not among the shore birds and water- 
fowl in the Birds of America that we find the fullest and most successful use 
made of plants. If flora is introduced at all, it is commonly confined to a 
foreground of arching reeds and grasses and a distant background of massed 
trees and shrubs. Occasionally the receding view discloses a human habita- 
tion or an urban scene. Here also we often find the birds disposed on jutting 
rocks or stretches of sand that are strewn with sundry shells or other bits of 
aquatic life. It is among the birds of the fields and woodlands that the genius 
of Audubon in revealing the intrinsic beauty of form and color in plant life 
is displayed to the best advantage. 


Of special interest are the many and varied ways in which Audubon com- 
bined birds and flowers or otherwise fitted in accessories to serve the desired 
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ends. Often the treatment is severely simple and an almost bare branch is used 
to support the main subject. Many of the plates in his magnum opus show the 
birds in the act of feeding on the plants themselves. Purple Grackles are pic- 
tured gorging on the stripped ears of Indian corn; Carolina Paroquets are 
working on cockle burrs; the berries of red cedar are being avidly plucked by 
the Cedar Waxwing; and the red fruits on a spray of ground hemlock, or yew, 
are being eaten by a trio of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. The black larch is 
revealed as a favorite food of the Pine Siskin, and on the pendant branch of 
heavily-fruited hemlock a group of Red Crossbills are husking busily. Par- 
ticularly attractive is the plate showing the Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
winging about the trumpet-flower vine, probing the brilliant blooms for 
nectar. It is hard to imagine how great would be the loss if in this study the 
beautifully rendered leaves and flowers were deleted. 


Along with the fruits and feeding birds it is quite natural that insects, too, 
should play a part as accessories to the artistic whole, and thus is it that we 
find numerous examples of insect-feeding birds. On buffalo grass a lone lady- 
bird beetle is being eyed closely by a Prairie Warbler; a geometrid larva, or 
looper, on an iris blade is under scrutiny of a Parula Warbler: on a dead limb 
entwined with raccoon grape a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers are busily 
devouring wood-boring larvae. Another plate shows a Virginia Rail eyeing 
a crested wheel-bug, and still farther along we discover an adult luna moth 
fixedly gazed upon by a Green Heron. Spiders turn up with marked fre- 
quency, and among the elephant folio plates these eight-legged creatures 
appear at least a half dozen times. In every instance the arachnid is receiving 
close attention from the avian subject and is carefully woven into the design 
of the picture. 


In many of his drawings Audubon chose to depict the courtship or home 
life of his beloved birds, and some of his best creations show a flower-en- 
circled nest attended by solicitous parents. The white blossoms and gray- 
green foliage of the silky camellia (Stewartia malachodendron) have a tex- 
ture and lucency that serves as a perfect foil for the plumage tones of the 
Mourning Doves in courtship behavior. In the sweetbrier-garlanded nest of 
the Yellow-breasted Chat, the placement of the foliage and that of the hover- 
ing birds is well calculated to concentrate attention upon the young in the 
nest. The foliage and pendant balls of the sycamore are used to enhance the 
domestic scene of the Wood Duck, and the beauty of the Blue Grosbeak com- 
position is strongly dependent upon the excellent rendition of the foliage of 
the flowering dogwood. Another choice piece is that of the Baltimore Oriole, 
in which the nest and adult birds are shown against a backdrop of the blossom- 
ing branch of a tulip tree. Interesting departures from the more usual of 
Audubon’s nesting scenes are the plates of the Purple Martin and House 
Wren. The former shows the martins occupying a long-necked gourd, and in 
the latter the battered crown of an old hat hanging from a broken branch is 
the nursery site of hungry fledglings. 


In a few cases branches have been used to support carnivorous birds 
feeding on captured prey. This is true of the Loggerhead and Northern 
Shrikes, the Fish Crow, and others which are seen in the act of devouring 
their prey in an appropriately chosen environment. 

Often an especially striking effect is obtained by the use of flowers or 
leaves that duplicate the plumage colors of the birds. This repetitive color 
idea is typically expressed in plates such as the Meadowlark and Dickcissel, 
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Yellow-breasted Chats and Sweetbrier. 


in which the yellow of the gerardia and that of the butter-and-eggs is answered 
by the yellow breasts of both birds. Responsive color effect is achieved in 
combining Ground Doves with foliage and fruits of wild orange and in as- 
sociating Olive-sided Flycatchers with balsam fir. Strong accents of red are 
reflected in the berried fruits of both trillium and twisted stalk and the heads 
of the Spruce Grouse. The bold brush of the artist-naturalist is especially 
dramatic in the study of the Chuck-will’s widow, where the red rings on the 
coral snake entwined about a lichen-encrusted branch are repeated in the 
blossoms of the wreathing cross vine (Bignonia capreolata). 


Not only does a very appreciable segment of North American flora appear 
in company with the native birds, but many of the plants are shown in their 
various seasonal aspects. If there is repetition it is in the interest of showing 
a particular tree or flower in the different aspects of bud, blossom, or fruit. 
Oaks and maples are given considerable attention, exceptional fondness is 
displayed for the cross vine, and well represented are magnolias of several 
kinds, cat brier, flowering dogwood, black larch, and Indian turnip. Ferns 
appear rarely, but in several compositions mosses have been introduced. 
Lichens in crustose form occur on rocks and decaying tree branches, and usnea 
characteristically festoons live oak limbs. Fungi are drawn occasionally and 
are seen as relatively conspicuous foreground features in both pipit plates in 
the form of agaric-type mushrooms. The Oven-bird work is done with a diag- 
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onal of fruiting nightshade and a cluster of reddish-crowned mushrooms at 
the base. The dead branch on which White-breasted Nuthatches are disport- 
ing themselves is embellished with bracket fungi with concentric color bands 
that suggest one of the common polypores, or “turkey-tails.” 

Audubon’s use of and handling of accessory materials did not escape 
criticism from the writers and art critics of his day. George Ord, who edited 
the last volumes of Wilson’s work, could always be depended upon to align 
himself against Audubon, and he objected vigorously to Audubon’s innova- 
tion of combining plants and other materials with bird portraits. The English 
naturalist Charles Waterton also discussed Audubon’s portraits and writing 
in derogatory fashion. John Neal, who met young Mason in Cincinnati in 
the winter of 1833-34, heaped invective upon the artist-woodsman by insisting 
that during the period they were together the thirteen-year-old boy did “all 
the botanical drawings” and that only the bodies of the birds were left for 
Audubon to do. Likewise was Audubon dealt with harshly but unjustly by 
critics for his representation of a yellow water lily in his plate of the Whistling 
Swan. Since the plant, (Nymphaea lutea), was then entirely unknown to 
botanists, it was regarded as a figment of Audubon’s mind until it was re- 
discovered in Florida in 1876 by Mrs. Mary Treat. When the long-lost lily 
was finally re-established, the great Asa Gray himself proposed to rename it 
after the discredited ornithologist. Today virtually all of Audubon’s paintings 
are recognized as unrivaled works of art, whose freshness and fidelity are not 
dulled by the passage of time. 


Burlingham Schurr, Naturalist 

On July 12, 1951, at his picturesque home “Top O° Mountain” in Granby, 
Massachusetts, Burlingham Schurr, curator of the Holyoke Museum of Nat- 
ural History for almost a quarter of a century, passed away at the age of 
sixty-six. Perhaps his greatest contribution was his promotion of nature 
study among children. 

In 1923 he became curator of the Worcester Natural History Museum, 
where he gained wide recognition for his work in restoring many specimens 
of birds collected by Charles A. Reed and Edward Howe Forbush. Remov- 
ing to Holyoke in 1927, he developed the museum in that city from a one-room 
display until it covered the entire upper floor of the Public Library and 
brought to it many record specimens of birds and animals not equalled else- 
where. He also took a leading part in the development of the Museum of 
Zoology at Amherst College. 

Mr. Schurr was compiler of “The Census of Extinct and Near-Extinct 
North American Birds,” and also prepared lists of flora and fauna of the Mt. 
Holyoke range for the National Park Service. 


Annual Meeting of Northeastern Bird-Banding Association 

The Northeastern Bird-Banding Association will hold its Annual Meeting 
on Saturday, November 10, 1951, in Room 6-120 at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. This is a new date and place. The time will 
be 2:00 P. M., as usual, continuing into the evening. Members of the Mass- 
achusetts Audubon Society and guests are cordially invited. Featured in the 
program will be an account of the early history of the Association by Laurence 
B. Fletcher and a description of Japanese methods of catching birds by Dr. 
Oliver L. Austin, Jr. There will be other speakers of note, and motion pictures 
and slides will be shown. 
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Bull’s Island: An Ornithological Mecca. 


By R. DupLey Ross 


“Bull’s Island is a_ heavily 
wooded, almost jungle-like tract of 
land. Palmetto, live oak, magnolia 
and loblolly pine are the principal 
trees; cassina, wax myrtle, yellow 
jessamine and smilax grow pro- 
fusely. A wild, gradually sloping 
beach runs along the six mile ocean 
front. Several fresh-water ponds 

_form a paradise for ducks, some 
eighteen to twenty species occurring 
daily throughout the winter. Here 
also are egrets, other herons, eagles 
and shore birds. Wild turkeys fre- 
quent the woods and dunes, and 
deer, otters, raccoons and fox squir- 
rels abound. . . . Week after week, 
observers, armed with binoculars 
and cameras, come to investigate 
the wildlife which has made this 
island known the country over 
among lovers of the out-of-doors.” 

My wife and I had heard many 
times about the ornithological at- 
tractions of Bull’s Island and had 
long wanted to visit it, but it was the 
above description in South Carolina 
Bird Life, by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 

which crystallized our desires and led to our first trip to this ornithological 

mecca, a memorable occasion. 

Bull’s Island is part of the Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge, owned 
and administered by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, which 
extends some twenty-two miles from north to south and includes some sixty 
thousand acres. Bull’s Island itself is approximately five thousand acres, or 
about eight square miles, in area, and is located about twenty-five miles north 
of Charleston on the South Carolina coast. About 40 per cent of the island 
is marsh and another 30 per cent is heavily wooded. There are miles of ex- 
cellent trails running through the forest, around the marshes, and alongside 
the creeks and ponds. At places the trails run across the top of earthen dikes 
so that it is possible to look out over great expanses of marsh and open water. 
The forest is fascinating with its tremendous live oaks, festooned with Spanish 
moss. 

Our first trip to Bull’s Island was in November of 1950, and so delighted 
were we with the Carolina Low Country that only five months later we went 
there again to see the breeding birds of the area. 

We spent Thanksgiving Day in northern New Jersey, and starting out 
from there we reached Charleston after a two-days’ drive. We saw the first 


S. A. GRIMES 
The Red-cockaded Woodpecker 
haunts the Southern Pine Forests. 
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Turkey Vultures shortly after leaving New Castle, Delaware, and the first 
Black Vultures in Virginia later that same day. We drove steadily and 
rapidly, but nevertheless we did see numerous Carolina Chickadees, Tufted 
Titmice, Mockingbirds, and Cardinals. As we went farther down into the 
Carolinas the Loggerhead Shrike appeared and vied with the Mockingbirds 
in numbers. 


After a good night’s rest in Charleston we drove twenty-odd miles north 
again on Route 17 to Sewee Road, which runs five miles east of the highway 
to Moore’s Landing, where we were to meet Joe Moffitt at nine o’clock. On 
the advice of Alex Sprunt we had allowed plenty of time for birding along 
Sewee Road, and it was well that we had done so. After careful searching in 
the open pinewoods, we found our first Red-cockaded Woodpecker, and 
shortly afterwards two more. In the same type of habitat we also noted 
several flocks of the diminutive Brown-headed Nuthatch. It is highly amusing 
to listen to a group of these small nuthatches chattering away almost in- 
cessantly. 


Dominick House, the Bull’s Island headquarters, is operated privately by 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Moffitt, and visitors are welcome. The accomodations 
we found excellent, the meals even better, and the atmosphere of hospitality 
and friendliness exceeds both, if such a thing is possible. Mrs. Moffitt has a 
fair knowledge of most of the island’s birds and of the best places for observa- 
tion. Joe Moffitt operates a small boat between the island and Moore’s 
Landing on the mainland. It is not possible to take one’s car across, but it 
may be left in safety at the landing. 


Although Bull’s Island is but three miles offshore, the boat trip takes 
thirty-five minutes or more, due to the multitudinous windings of the channel 
around and between the mud flats and the oyster banks; nevertheless the trip 
is all too brief. When the tide is high the flats and banks are covered and 
there are few or no birds, and when the tide is low there is such a vast expanse 
of exposed flats that the birds are widely scattered, so a tide at half stage is 
the best time for the trip. 


As we waited for the boat to leave Moore’s Landing our first Caspian 
Tern flew overhead, a very impressive member of the tern family to one who 
is accustomed only to our New England species. We had not been underway 
for more than a few minutes before we began to see Oyster-catchers, and later 
we saw a flock of about 125 of these picturesque birds. Then Marbled God- 
wits appeared, and it was exciting to have as many as twenty in sight at one 
time. Mr. Moffitt, knowing the ways of bird-watchers, would slow down the 
boat and sometimes approach the banks as closely as the narrow channel 
permitted so that we might have closer views of some of the many birds. 
Horned Grebes were everywhere and would take off into the air when we got 
close to them; it was interesting to see them in flight and at close range. The 
Willets also were a constant delight, especially when they took wing and 
showed to advantage their striking black-and-white flight pattern. There were 
quite a number of Forster’s Terns flying about, and we also.saw two Common 
Terns, which at that time of year are by no means common. We also noted 
Black-bellied Plover, quantities of Red-backed Sandpipers, and twenty to 
thirty Black Skimmers, but we were not fortunate enough to identify any 
Long-billed Curlews, which winter nowhere else on the Atlantic seaboard but 
are present every year at Cape Romain Refuge. 


In due time we arrived at Dominick House and after a delicious luncheon 
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HUGO H. SCHRODER 
Wild Turkeys are often seen at Bull’s Island. 


commenced our explorations. First we walked down Beach Road through the 
woods to the wide, gently sloping beach on the ocean side of the island. 
Among the dunes we found a solitary Ipswich Sparrow and flushed two 
Ground Doves, the latter a new species for us, the rich cinnamon brown of 
their wings and the short dark tail serving as excellent field marks as they 
flew off. Suddenly Vivian called “Look, a pelican!” Sure enough, a lone bird 
was flying past, just beyond the breakers, its wing tips seeming almost to 
touch the water as it flew majestically and slowly on its way. We were to see 
only one other during our visit, for the Brown Pelican, though regularly 
present in the region until December, is not abundant. On the way back from 
the beach we spotted a fine adult Red-headed Woodpecker and were surprised 
to learn that this was apparently the first record for this species on Bull’s 


Island. 


On the morrow, our first full day on the island, we decided to stay out 
from breakfast to nightfall, so Mrs. Moffitt very kindly prepared a lunch for 
us. Along one of the dikes we found three of the almost black-backed Me- 
Gillivray’s Seaside Sparrows and saw many Boat-tailed Grackles flying about 
over the marshes. In the creeks we saw about forty to fifty Gadwalls and 
about as many Shovellers, a rare sight for anyone from our part of the 
country. We also noted scores of Hooded Mergansers and had excellent views 
of no less than eleven Florida Gallinules. In Jack’s Creek we had a flock of 
ten Redheads, many teal of both species, Baldpates, Pintails, and Ruddies. 
We ate our lunch on the beach at a place called “The Groins,” where the 
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island is being slowly washed away and where, as a result, we could see many 
large dead trees some distance out in the water. Here we saw two more 
Caspian Terns and also watched several porpoises cavorting quite close to 
shore. Later, we had one adult and three immature Bald Eagles soaring in 
front of us at one time. 


The next day we decided to visit Summerhouse Pond, a mile or so from 
Dominick House. We found it swarming with ducks of thirteen species and 
with scores of herons. The Louisiana Heron was the commonest member of 
its family, but there were plenty of American and Snowy Egrets, many Little 
Blues, and several Ward’s Herons, the pale subspecies of our familiar Great 
Blue Heron. As we watched, suddenly, from behind some bushes at the edge 
of the pond, seven huge black and white birds rose into sight. They were 
Wood Ibis and they made a breath-taking spectacle as they slowly circled 
about, gaining altitude. They are far from prepossessing when on the ground 
and at close range, but they are a beautiful sight as they glide effortlessly 
with their long necks outstretched as if to counterbalance the black legs 
trailing behind. 


In the woods en route to Summerhouse Pond the call of the Pileated 
Woodpecker was heard with astonishing frequency, and while on the island 
we had excellent views of not less than seven of these impressive birds. (In 
April, on Sheepshead Ridge Road we watched one enter its nesting hole, ap- 
parently — from the bobbing motion of its protruding tail — feed its young, 
and then survey us leisurely before flying away.) 


Of all the woodpeckers the Red-bellied is the commonest in this area, and 
one soon learns to know its rolling call which, to my ears at least, is reminis- 
cent of the evening call of the Tree Toad. Carolina Wrens sing everywhere. 
We found two Yellow-throated Warblers, and a single Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
came to look us over at very close range, the only one of these birds which we 
saw on the island. 


The following day, in order that we might reach a good birding area with 
as little delay as possible, Mrs. Moffitt took us in the pick-up truck to the site 
of Old Fort and left us there. We flushed four more Ground Doves as we 
crossed one of the long dikes near Jack’s Creek preparatory to exploring 
North Point, a narrow spit of sandy beach similar in shape to Cape Cod but 
only two miles in length, at the northeast corner of the island. We found 
shore birds rather scarce, but it was a pleasant walk. The only species we 
noted were Turnstones, Black-bellied Plover, and Semipalmated and Red- 
backed Sandpipers. We again made our way to The Groins and once again 
saw Caspian Terns and a lone Brown Pelican. On the way home we listened 
to two Great Horned Owls calling back and forth, and, by whistling a rather 
crude imitation of its note, we managed to get a Screech Owl to answer us. 
On the way from the beach we saw our first Wild Turkey, a hen which ran 
out into the trail, discovered us, and rapidly ran off. At Dominick House 
the Moffitts told us that three large gobblers had been feeding behind the 
house, and on going back to a food patch near the lookout tower, we found 
the three birds and had ample opportunity to look them over for about ten 
minutes. 


The following morning, with much regret we left Bull’s Island, and on the 
return trip to the mainland we took our last look at an impressive array of 
Marbled Godwits, Oyster-catchers, Skimmers, and Willets. Along Sewee Road 
we also had final looks at the Brown-headed Nuthatches and Red-cockaded 
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Woodpeckers, and, as if for a final bonus, a male Pileated Woodpecker posed 
obligingly for us on a tree trunk not over ten feet from the ground. (Along 
this same Sewee Road, the following April, we were to see half a dozen 
Orchard Orioles and to watch a pair of the little nuthatches carrying nesting 
material to a hole in a fence post. And as we watched a Bachman’s Sparrow, 
a male Blue Grosbeak flew over and commenced singing, but that is the story 
of another trip, as interesting to us as this first one had been.) 


Although the regularly scheduled field tours of the National Audubon 
Society have been discontinued, at least for the present, anyone interested 
in birds can visit Bull’s Island on the Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge. 
For the bird-watcher, it is perhaps the most rewarding place of easy accessi- 
bility along our Atlantic coast. It has a very large wintering bird population, 
particularly of shore birds and waterfowl, while many interesting land birds 
may be found there and on the near-by mainland at all seasons. 


Oldest Tern Found at Audubon Sanctuary 


Word has been received from Dr. Oliver L. Austin, Sr., Director of the 
O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, and Honorary Director of Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham, 
that a remarkable age record for an Arctic Tern (Sterna paradisaea) was 
secured at Tern Island this past summer. Official data was also sent to the 
magazine Bird-Banding for publication in the October number. 


This tern, Dr. Austin writes, was banded ( A-365164) as an adult at Pamet 
Point, Truro, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, June 25, 1929, by Oliver L. Austin, 
Jr. It was retaken there on June 25, 1936, and again at Tern Island, Chatham. 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts, on June 22, 1946, when band 42-343100 was affixed 
to the other tarsus (cf. Bird-Banding, 1946, p. 168). The bird was found 
freshly dead at Tern Island on July 13, 1951, the original band in perfect 
condition, the second one missing. 


This individual was at least twenty-three years old, and probably older, 
for the species rarely breeds the year after hatching and only uncommonly 
the second year. Dr. Austin reports that it is the oldest tern of any species 
known to date. 


News of Bird Clubs 


An interesting program for November is announced by THe Hartrorp Birp Stupy 
Cius, of Hartford, Connecticut. Field Trips: Saturday afternoon, November 3, to 
Batterson Park; Saturday afternoon, November 17, to Arboretum in West Hartford. 
Evening Meetings: November 7, Audubon Screen Tour Lecture “Canada North,” by 
Bert Harwell; November 20, “South American Holiday” by Mrs. William C. Riddle. 
The president of the Club is Mrs. Leonard I. French; the secretary, Mrs. Pauline J. 
Bartman; both of West Hartford. The trips and meetings of the Club are open to the 
public. 


THe Wartersury NaturaAList Cius, of Waterbury, Connecticut, has scheduled a 
straw ride over country roads on Sunday, November 11, and a Saturday hike on November 
24 over the Jericho Trail from Waterville to Black Rock. The formal meetings of the 
Club include an illustrated talk on “Native Birds” by Paul S. Scott, president of the 
New Haven Bird Club, on November 6, and on November 20 Dr. Charles E. Mohr, of the 
Audubon Nature Center in Greenwich, will discuss “Animals of the Night,” illustrated 
with both color slides and sound recordings. 
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Birds Of Camp Wonderland 


By Douctas B. SANDs 


For many bird enthusiasts summertime is the season to travel, to visit the 
sea bird colonies along the Atlantic, to go West and build up that old check- 
list, perhaps even to fly or sail to foreign shores. Birding around home is dull, 
so they say. Oh yes, one can chase the shore birds, whose migration never 
seems to cease in summer; counting the populations of heron rookeries or 
tern colonies is another pursuit; and many enjoy searching out our southern 
friends, the egrets, Little Blues, and possibly an ibis. If we are “lucky” enough 
to be visited by anything remotely resembling a hurricane, everyone is out 
sweeping shore lines for that shearwater, petrel, or Black Skimmer. But, 
taken in its entirety, summer must yield to the excitement of the spring and 
autumn migrations, with which even winter, with its rare boreal visitors and 
duck concentrations and lingering specialties, compares most favorably. Who 
would not rather see a Catbird in December than in June? 


The summer camps in New England are many and varied, and they offer 
an opportunity for field bird study in a class quite different from the above. 
This field work is more like the old-fashioned type of bird study in vogue 
before the automobile, the high-powered binocular, and the check-list. In the 
summer camp we have a concentrated area with definite boundaries, a re- 
stricted series of habitats which may be studied at leisure over the same 
period each year. Here, then, is more than merely an opportunity to count 
and list birds by name; here is an opportunity to study them and their habits 
at firsthand, day after day, for several weeks. Nesting habits, feeding habits, 
songs, territories, population trends, competition — all these and many more 
interesting features await us. In the hope that one small effort may stimulate 
other camp naturalists to contribute further reports, | submit the following 


data on the birds of Camp Wonderland. 


Camp Wonderland is situated on the east side of Lake Massapoag in the 
township of Sharon, Massachusetts. The camp covers some sixty-five acres, 
about one third of which are occupied by the camp buildings and cleared 
grounds, while the remaining two thirds constitute a deciduous woodland. 
The camp’s elevation runs about 275 feet above sea level. Bordering the camp 
on the west is the lake, on the north are private homes and woodland, and on 
the east and south stretch extensive farmlands. A small brook winds its way 
through the woods and cleared grounds to the lake. 

Since the cleared section of the camp represents a habitat area sharply 
distinguished from the woodland, let us examine it in detail. Thirty years ago 
it was a private estate. Now forty buildings are spread over the grounds, 
separated by roads and paths, a playground, picnic area, flower and vegetable 
garden, and spavious lawns. Tall trees are well distributed, featuring Norway 
and red spruce; white pine; white ash; red, sugar, Norway, and Japanese 
maple; purple beech; tupelo; white, red, black, and scarlet oak; and pignut 
hickory. Fine mature shrubs surround many of the buildings and line some 
of the roads. 


Robins and Chipping Sparrows are the most common birds on the lawns. 
The Robins use many different nesting sites, but one of their favorites is the 
lower branches of the big white pines. Chippies also often use the trees, but 
frequently we find their horsehair-lined nests in the shrubbery. In late 
August flocks begin to gather on the lawns. We often count fifty or more 
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Red-breasted Nuthatch at Feeding Tray, Camp Wonderland 


Robins and about thirty Chippies. Starlings nest in hollow trees along the 
lake and brook in small numbers, but in late summer squadrons of one or 


two hundred wheel over near-by farms and occasionally invade the lawns. 
Our neighbors report Starlings attacking Japanese Beetle larvae in spring- 
time. The blackbirds, as a group, like the lawns. A stray Red-wing or two 
will pay us a visit from the local marshes; young Cowbirds walk about the 
grass in nondescript plumage to bewilder our budding naturalists; and roving 
bands of Grackles descend on us as the season wanes. In mid-August this 
year we counted sixty-two Grackles about the lawn and brook, whereas only 
two or three pairs regularly nest in the tops of our white pines. Catbirds and 
Song Sparrows emerge from their shrubbery homes to hop about on the 
grass, and now and then a Flicker or two will spend some time at the little 
ant hills there. Our other camp birds are seldom seen on the lawns. Un- 
doubtedly the most unusual bird ever recorded from our lawns was a Cali- 
fornia Quail (Lophortyx californica), one of a group liberated near here 
about 1940 in another unsuccessful attempt to improve on nature. 

The variety of the trees and shrubs about the lawns and other open areas 
attracts many nesting birds. Year in and year out, from one to three pairs of 
the following species nest here: Baltimore Oriole, Least Flycatcher, Yellow 
Warbler, Downy Woodpecker, White-breasted Nuthatch, Kingbird, Gold- 
finch, Purple Finch, House Wren, and Pine Warbler. Song Sparrows and 
Red-eyed Vireos are more common, five or more pairs nesting. Cedar Wax- 
wings are frequently recorded in small flocks. This year twenty-eight Wax- 
wings spent the last half of August in the spruces. Black and White Warblers 
spend much time searching for insects about the tree trunks. Occasionally 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Crested Flycatchers, Wood Pewees, Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Scarlet Tanagers, and cuckoos visit these trees. The rarest visitor 
to this part of the camp this summer was a Red-breasted Nuthatch, first re- 
ported on August 17 and remaining the rest of the period. 
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The many buildings are popular with Phoebes, but this species varies 
considerably in numbers from year to year. We have had ten nesting pairs, 
but less than five pairs nested in 1950 and 1951. It is always a wonder to the 
writer how any young Phoebes survive, for when we band them they are 
always heavily infested with bird lice. Our barn is used by one pair of Barn 
Swallows, and our chimneys by about four pairs of Swifts. Robins, English 
Sparrows, and an ambitious House Wren also find human architecture useful. 
In our dozen birdhouses we collect rent from a few pairs of Tree Swallows, 
House Wrens, English Sparrows, and Bluebirds, when we are fortunate. 
Feeding the birds this year with sunflower seed and peanut butter, we lured 
sixteen species to the trays and logs. Close-up photographs were made of the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. Our peanut logs had no pegs for perching, and it was 
most amusing to watch the Chipping Sparrows fluttering beside the logs, like 
hummingbirds before a flower. 


The flower and vegetable garden was a mecca for Chipping Sparrows, 
Song Sparrows, Goldfinches, Robins, and Hummers. These last-named nest 
in the trees bordering the open areas, saddling their lichen-covered cup on 
the lower branches. We usually have two or three pairs here. Nests have 
been found on black birch and red maple. 


The brook is a major attraction for nearly all the birds, but certain species 
are often seen drinking and bathing there. Goldfinches came so regularly 
to one spot that we erected a sign designating their bathtub. Robins, Catbirds, 
Grackles, sparrows, and warblers are often present. In years when we have 
a nesting pair or two of Northern Water-Thrushes in the woods, these in- 
teresting warblers will be seen walking along the brook. Several pairs of 
Northern Yellow-throats nest in close proximity to the brook. Feathered 
fishermen will raid the brook for the lightning-fast Banded Pickerel (Esox 
americana), the only piscatorial attraction there. Besides the Kingfishers and 
Green Herons (one pair each), a Black-crowned or Great Blue Heron will 
flap its way overhead, seldom stopping for our scant offerings. The lake is a 
magnet for Herring Gulls and the much less common Laughing Gulls. Late 
in August, migrating flocks of Double-crested Cormorants sometimes use the 
lake for resting. Tropical storms drive accidentals to the lake, and such 
birds as Common Tern and Greater Shearwater have been reported in 
summer. The shore-bird migration is not very noticeable here as a rule; 
plovers and “peep” and Yellow-legs are reported irregularly. Every summer a 
pair of Spotted Sandpipers is seen on our waterfront and along the lake shore. 


Thirty-five species of birds are summer residents on our forty-odd acres 
of woodland. This represents over half of the species recorded from the 
camp, and therefore, from the standpoint of variety, the woods are rich. 
However, most of our bird hikes with the children are taken in the open areas, 
where the common birds are more numerous and where it is much easier to 
see them. Then, too, certain woodland-nesting birds are often seen foraging 
around the open areas, particularly after the young birds have flown. The 
red maple, lover of wet woods, is the dominant tree here, with a scattering of 
oak, birch, cherry, elm, beech, hornbeam (Carpinus), and cedar (Chamaecy- 
paris), and hemlock. The shrubs are mostly sweet pepper bush (Clethra), 
spicebush (Benzoin), witch hazel (Hamamelis), and black alder (/lex). A 
glacial esker bends its way through the woods, and mature hemlocks mark 
its progress. North of camp the ground slowly rises, and an oak complex 
predominates. Still further, the woodland breaks into grassy pasture, dotted 
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with red cedar, juniper, gray birch, and cherry. 

The birds that are most successful in a woods of this kind are the Oven- 
bird, Redstart, Catbird, Chickadee, and Red-eyed Vireo. Five or more sing- 
ing males are not uncommon and are expected. Another group that is nearly 
as successful, and may occasionally be equally so, includes the Robin, Black 
and White Warbler, Wood Thrush, Blue Jay, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Tow- 
hee, and Chestnut-sided Warbler. Ordinarily, from three to five pairs of these 
species are recorded each year. When we consider the camp as a whole, then, 
we see that birds like the Catbird, Robin, and Red-eyed Vireo are extremely 
adaptable to a variety of habitats. On the other hand, the Oven-bird, a most 
common species in the woods, does not care for the open areas, for nesting 
on the ground has its drawbacks. Even more restricted than the Oven-bird 
is the Black-throated Green Warbler, which scorns the pines and spruces of 
the front lawns, nesting only in the hemlock groves in the woods. The other 
warblers we have are also low in numbers; only two or three pairs of each 
species can be expected; the Canada, the Northern Water-Thrush, and the 
Golden-wing. All are restricted to the woods for nesting. The larger wood- 
peckers prefer the woods also; we have several pairs of Hairy Woodpeckers 
and Flickers. An abundance of hurricane timber and old dead trees attracts 
them. Game birds are scarce; late autumn hunters, stray cats, and skunks 
see to that. A Woodcock or two and a few pairs of Ruffed Grouse are all we 
can muster. We could stand more thrushes; besides the Wood Thrush already 
mentioned, we have two or three pairs of Veeries. The Hermit has been in 
camp several times, but there is no nesting record. The Veery keeps to the 
woods as much as the Oven-bird, but the Wood Thrush sings and nests near 
the buildings quite often. Hawks are hard to find. One pair of Red-shouldered 
and one pair of Cooper’s is the usual yearly complement. This summer we 
had a Whip-poor-will, a Black-billed Cuckoo, and a Wood Pewee: last year, 
two Crested Flycatchers and an Indigo Bunting. 

We keep a chart of summer residents every year, and the total list reaches 
between sixty and seventy different species. We include any birds seen or 
heard from the camp grounds, with the result that our list contains such 
neighbors as Field Sparrow, Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Bob-white (formerly regular, not heard for two years), Vesper Sparrow, and 
Prairie Warbler. We have no fields within our boundaries. 

It is hoped that this report will be accurate enough to give a reasonably 
clear picture of the bird life at Camp Wonderland. 

It was always interesting to us to compare our birds with those of Moose 
Hill Sanctuary, only three miles away. Many times we took some of our in- 
terested campers to this Sanctuary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
and since the natural history day camps were started there a few years ago, 
we have enjoyed return visits from the boys and girls attending. We certainly 
hope that these visits may be continued in the future. 


South Shove Bird Club Trips 


Sunday, November 4. Lakeville: Hooded Merganser; Canvas-back (?). Leader, 
George Wilson, PResident 3-6120. 

Sunday, November 18. Plymouth and vicinity: Ducks and Dovekies. Leader, Adrian 
Whitin 

Trips leave at 8:00 A. M. from parking space behind Adams Academy, Quincy. The 
trips are for all day, and lunches are necessary. Please notify the trip leader or the 
secretary (Miss Call, GRanite 2-4768) if transportation is needed or if you can provide 
transportation for others. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Puitie BuTLeR Heywoop. Rep- 
resentative on our Board of Direc- 
tors from Worcester is Philip B. 
Heywood, whose interests are as 
varied as the many fine enterprises 
with which he is associated would 
indicate. Yet he finds much time 
to give to bird-watching in Wor- 
cester County and on Nantucket, 
where the Heywoods have a summer 
home, and to keep active in the 
affairs of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society. Each year he helps to 
organize and direct the annual lec- 
ture series in Worcester, and he is 
a valuable member of the Cook’s 
Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Mr. Heywood was born in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, March 24, 
889. He attended the Worcester 
Public Schools and later took his 
college preparatory work at Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, New Jersey. 
He entered Williams College in the 
autumn of 1909 and was graduated 
in 1913 with a B. A. degree. 


For two years Mr. Heywood was in the employ of the Carolina Clinchfield 
and Ohio Railroad in Johnson City, Tennessee, in the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment. He then assisted in organizing Morris Plan banks in various cities 
through the Industrial Finance Corporation of New York. After that he was 
associated with the Crompton and Knowles Loom Works in Worcester, first 
as Assistant Purchasing Agent and then as assistant to the vice-president, in 
charge of cotton loom sales and traveling through New England and the 
South. He later went to Charlotte, North Carolina, and represented the 
Crompton business there for three and one half years. In 1927 Mr. Heywood 
became associated with Henry Jewett Greene, of Worcester, as a junior 
partner in his general insurance business, and in 1940 he became sole owner 
of this business, incorporating it under the name of Greene and Heywood, Inc. 
In 1946, John G. Gager became associated with Mr. Heywood as his junior 
partner. 


Serving in the Massachusetts State Guard for several years, Mr. Heywood 
went through the “Battle of Boston” when the Police Strike was on. His en- 
thusiasm for the good things of life has resulted in his appointment to the 
following offices: vice-president and director of the Worcester Natural History 
Society; director of the Worcester County Musical Association, which con- 
ducts the Worcester Music Festival (now in its 92nd year); vice-president 
and director of the Maria Mitchell Association of Nantucket; trustee of the 
Worcester Mechanic Savings Bank; and director of the Heywood Boot and 
Shoe Company. Mr. Heywood served as Chief Air Raid Warden in Worcester 
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during World War II, and at the present time he is a member of the City 
Manager’s Civil Defense Advisory Committee. When he finds time to sleep 
we have yet to learn. 


LAURENCE BROWN’ FLETCHER. 
The Massachusetts Audubon Soci- 
ety is happy to include on its gov- 
erning board the man who, as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Trustees of 
Public Reservations, has done an 
outstanding piece of work for that 
organization, the aim of which is 
to preserve for public enjoyment 
beautiful and historic places in 
Massachusetts. And not only have 
these places been preserved, but 
practically all of them have become 
good wildlife sanctuaries. 


\\ ; , Mr. Fletcher’s experience and 
} % enthusiasm for his own work have 
carried over and been most profit- 
able to the work of the Audubon Society, of which he has been a director since 
1923. His particular interest has been the acquisition and operation of suit- 
able properties for the Society, and he has served most acceptably on the 
Sanctuary Committee. Just recently, through his individual efforts, additional 
acreage has been added to the Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield. 


Mr. Fletcher is probably best known in the bird-watching world through 
his attraction of Hummingbirds about his home at Lily Pond, Cohasset. There 
many of his friends and acquaintances have thrilled to the experience of hav- 
ing these tiny sprites feed from a test tube of syrup held in the mouth or in 
the hand, so that they could watch the birds closely and even feel the fanning 
of their tiny wings upon the face. 


Mr. Fletcher was born in Boston, February 17, 1877, and received his 
early education in the public schools and at Chauncy Hall School. He began 
his career as a bank clerk, later becoming a partner in the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchange House. He is a former member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange. 


Besides his duties as executive of the Trustees of Public Reservations and 
his interest in the Audubon Society, Mr. Fletcher has found time to be a 
director of the Boston Center for Adult Education; vice-president of the 
Cohasset Historical Society; trustee of the New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society; vice-president of the South Shore Nature Club, and vice- 
president of the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. He is a member of 
the Sons of Colonial Wars, of the Provisional Cavalry Troop of Massachusetts, 
and of the Ist Corps of Cadets of Massachusetts, as well as of the following 
clubs: University, Harvard Musical, Horticultural, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural, Nuttall Ornithological, St. Botolph, and the Twentieth Century. 


During World War I he trained at Camp Johnston in Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Sowing and Reaping 


As the harvest time of year suggests the interdependence of sowing the 
seed and reaping the grain, of planting the vine and garnering the grapes. 
so we see this unchanging law constantly at work in our daily tasks. Our 
accomplishments are usually commensurate with the effort put forth. This is 
an inspiring thought and particularly applicable, we feel, to our membership 
gains during the current year, which have been most gratifying. Some of 
these gains are directly the result of service rendered or publicity planned 
by the Society in this Audubon Centennial Year. But not all! Perhaps our 
greatest and most valued gains, now and always, are those stemming from 
the personal efforts of our members to interest others in a cause which, 
properly implemented, will assuredly bring the harvest we seek 
bank-dividends.” 


“nature's 


Added to our State-wide Membership Committee this month is Mr. 
Joseph M. Cronin, of Milton. 

A warm welcome to the following new members, and our heartfelt thanks 
for increased support from older members. 
Contributing Member 
**Runkle, Mrs. John C., Cambridge 


Denyer, Mrs. Kenrick, Duxbury 
Diehl, Lester M., Pittsfield 
Duren, Mrs. Irving S., Sr., Acton 


Supporting Members Dutch, Miss Elizabeth, 


Chapin, E. Barton, Andover 

Chapin, Mrs. E. Barton, Andover 

Glass, Dr. Robert L., Cambridge 

Glass, Mrs. Robert L., Cambridge 

Martin, Robert, Lenox 

Mason, Miss Maud, Lexington 

*Morgan, John S., Brookline 

*Parker, Miss Katherine V., Boston 

Sewell, Mrs. R. R., Boston 

*Throckmorton, Mrs. A. D. Turcas, 
New York, N. Y. 

*Ulman, Joseph N., Jr., Milton 

Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. George V., Jr., 

South Hadley 


Active Members 


Baker, Mrs. Marion, Duxbury 
Ball, Mrs. Charles G., Weston 
Beane, Mrs. Arthur E., Jr., Duxbury 
Belknap, Miss Betty Brett, Elmwood 
Berglind, Mrs. John E., Maynard 
Black, Miss Alene E., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Boss, Mrs. Henry M., South Duxbury 
Brooks, Arthur, North Scituate 
Brown, James R., Danvers 
Butler, Sturges, Farmington, Me. 
Butterfield Mrs. Florence, West Newton 
Carman, Mrs. John W., Lincoln 
Clapp, Miss Elizabeth W., 

Roxbury, Conn. 
Clapper, Mrs. Harriet, West Newton 
Corning, Mrs. Reid H., Beverly 
Cutler, Miss Elisabeth A., Waban 
Davis, K. O., Pittsfield 
DeCasseres, David, Pittsfield 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting Member- 
ship 


New Haven, Conn. 

Feldman, Albert E., Brighton 
Flanzbaum, Gerald, Plainfield, N. J. 
Frost, Edmund L., Jr., Arlington 
Gross, Miss Charlotte C., Roselle, N. J. 
Henry, Mrs. Charles W., West Acton 
Higley, Mrs. John B., Newton Centre 
Holdsworth, Mrs. Robert P., Amherst 
Hosfield, Miss Katharine, 

Paterson, N. J. 
Howard, Mrs. Arthur T., Lincoln 
Huckins, Mrs. A. K., Rockport 
Irion, Mrs. Clarence, 

North Pownal, Vt. 

Jones, Chester, Lincoln 
Kellett, Mrs. Mary B., Manchester 
King, Miss Emma D., Adamsville, R. I. 
Kittredge, Mrs. Francis B., 

North Andover 
Knox, Mrs. John B., Newtonville 
Leddy, Mrs. May I., Freeport, N. Y. 
Leonard, Mrs. Edwin P., Jr., Duxbury 
Merriam, Mrs. Harold A., South Acton 
Nuner, Robert D., Cambridge 
Ordway, Mrs. Esther L., West Newbury 
Peters, Mrs. Hugh, Englewood, N. J. 
Pritchard, Morgan C., Pittsfield 
Rafton, Mrs. Harold R., Andover 
Rice, Mrs. Arthur W., Lincoln 
Robinson, Thomas L., Medford 
Rogers, Miss Carol, Belmont 
Rogers, Mrs. George W., 

Westerville, O. 
Roubaud, Bruce, Needham 
Sanderson, Kendall A., Marblehead 
Sargent, Mrs. Lillian A., West Concord 
Sedgwick, R. Minturn, Boston 
Shepley, Mrs. Mary L., Chestnut Hill 
Siegel, Terry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Simmons, Miss Mabel R., Stoughton Weaver, Alvah H., North Andover 
Smith, Miss Anne C., Dorchester Weiss, David, Albany, N. Y. 

Smith, Dr. Judson A., Newton Center Welling, Mrs. Frederick H., 

Smith, Lawrence S., South Chatham North Bennington, Vt. 
Smith. Paul, Mentor, O. Whitehill, Mrs. Walter M.., 

Spaulding, Oakes Ames, Woods Hole North Andover 
Todd, Mrs. David, South Lincoln Wilson, Miss Alice, State Line 
Valentine, Paul, Chapel Hill, N. C. Wood, Mrs. Cyrus W., Grafton 
Walker, Mrs. Ross G., Belmont Yates, Robert, Marblehead 

Warren, Mrs. Malcolm A., Auburndale Young, Mrs. Hazel, Ipswich 


Campout on the Cape 


More than eighty members of the Society enjoyed the Cape Campout 
which was held the second week end in September. Although there were no 
strong northwest winds to bring in numbers of land birds, there was enough 
variety in the shore bird group to interest all who attended. The sea trip on 
Saturday, though enjoyable, was rather unproductive of bird life. Sooty 
Shearwaters, however, weré of particular interest. 

The outstanding feature of this year’s program was the combining with 
the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association in a visit to the O. L. Austin 
Ornithological Research Station at North Eastham. A tour of the traps and 
nets was made under the leadership of Dr. Oliver L. Austin, Jr. Apparently 
a number of species were passing*through on migration, and members gained 
much insight into the scope and nature of the bird-banding program con- 
ducted at the Austin Station. 


On the Sunday afternoon trip to Nauset much entertainment was provided 
by a Red-breasted Nuthatch which, in the absence of trees at Nauset Point, 
persisted in lighting on the head, arm, or clothing of various members of the 
group watching it. 

A notable discovery of a Whimbrel on Monomoy was made by Campout 
leader Wallace Bailey. Unfortunately, transportation conditions prevented 
taking a large group to the island, so that only a few of those attending the 
Campout were able to see this interesting bird. Further information concern- 
ing the discovery has been sent to the Auk, official magazine of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, and we hope recognition will be given the record even 
though the bird was not collected. 

It is anticipated that transportation facilities now being developed will 
permit Campout members in 1952 to spend a full day on Monomoy, as was 
customary in the earlier years of this popular week-end program. 


Brookline Bird Ciub Trips 
Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


November 3, all day. Rockport and November 17, all day. Automobile trip to 
Gloucester. Mr. Taylor, COpley 7-0067. Lakeville. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore ¢-3604. 
Afternoon, Monserrat. Mrs. Jameson, Bev- Afternoon, Devereux and Marblehead 
erly 1239-R. Neck. Mr. Tomfohrde, PRospect 6-1979. 


November 10-12, Cape Cod week-end November 24, all day. Nahant. 8:30 Lynn 
trip. Mr. Jameson, Beverly 1239-R. Bus (Central Square) at Eastern Mass. 
November 10, afternoon. Fresh Pond, Bus Terminal, Haymarket Square. 9:20 
Cambridge. Mr. O'Gorman, KIrkland 7- Nahant Bus at Lynn. Get off at Wharf 
5797. Street at about 9:30. Afternoon, Mystic 


November 12, afternoon. Arnold Arbore- Lakes. Mr. Heston, REading 2-1965-M. 


tum to Leverett Pond. Miss Lawson, December 1, all day. Automobile trip to 
CApitol 7-5618. Westport. Miss Caldwell, Natick 1622-J. 
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Additions to Audubon Teaching Staff 


Miss Jacqueline D. Banyan, of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, is now teach- 
ing for the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society in the Worcester city schools. 

After attending high school in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, she became 
a student at Michigan State College 
and was graduated from that insti- 
tution in March, 1951, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Zoology. Included in her studies was 
a course in Ornithology under Dr. 
George J. Wallace, an honorary vice- 
president of our Society. 

Miss Banyan’s other interests are 
camping, hiking, riding, skiing, mu- 
sic, art, tennis, and swimming. Dur- 


ing college days she was president of the Rifle and Pistol Club, and she served 
as riding instructor and nature counselor at Camp Wa-qua-set, Rockville, 
Connecticut, during the summer of 1951. Miss Banyan also had business ex- 
perience in Lansing, Michigan, and at Michigan State assisted in one of the 
Pathology Laboratories and in the Reference Library. 

Miss Banyan has received a warm welcome in the Worcester schools and 
from her associates on the staff, and we know she will contribute greatly to 
the Audubon program, as indicated by her desire “to further as much as | 
can the work being done in the conservation fields, since | feel that it is so 
important, not only for the sake of birds and other animals, but also for the 
balance of nature so drastically upset in many places.” 


Robert C. Wood, of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, joined the teaching 
staff of the Society in September, 
1951. He will be stationed in the 
Connecticut Valley, where, in addi- 
tion to working with Miss Mary 
Beitzel, of Northampton, in bringing 
the Audubon course in conservation 
and natural science to the public 
schools of the region, he will assist 
Director Edwin A. Mason at Arcadia 
Wildlife Sanctuary. 

Bob Wood reflects the interest in 
bird life which his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Wood, have had for 
many years and have _ indicated 
through their continuing member- 
ship in the Society. Bob attended 
the Taunton public schools and was 
graduated in February, 1951, from 
the University of Massachusetts, 
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where he majored in Nature Education. His gollege course was interrupted by 
World War II, when he served two years in the Navy. In the spring of 1951 
he was employed by the Massachusetts Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
trapping and banding woodcock at the Quabbin Reservoir under the direction 
of Dr. William Sheldon. He also served for two summers on the Covered 
Wagon of the Massachusetts Conservation Council, being project leader dur- 
ing the summer of 1951. This traveling conservation museum visits forty 
children’s camps all over New England during July and August. 

Mrs. Barbara W. Robinson who 
will teach the conservation and natu- 
ral science classes in the area of 
Essex County formerly taught by 
Miss Barraclough, and who will have 
her headquarters at the Proctor 
Wildlife Sanctuary, was graduated 
from the University of Massachusetts 
in 1949 with a Bachelor of Science 
degree, her major being in Recrea- 
tional Leadership and her minor in 
Natural Sciences. At the University 
she was an active participant in many 
student affairs, served as president 
of the Nature Guide Club, and was a 
member of the University Chorale. 

Mrs. Robinson served in_ the 
WAC for nearly two years and is now 
in the organized reserve with an 
army rating of educational specialist. 

She has also been employed in the statistical department of a large manufac- 
turing concern, as a doctor’s assistant, and as a Red Cross Volunteer Nurse’s 
Aid. Her most recent position was that of Curator of Education at the Minn- 
eapolis Library Science Museum, where she organized and carried on activi- 
ties for young people and leaders in co-operation with the public schools and 
various organizations. She is a member of Zonta International, the well- 
known organization of professional women. 

While Mrs. Robinson’s hobbies include music, photography, and hard 
work, she is most of all interested in young people. She says the reason she 
wants to work with them in the Audubon field is not just to teach them a few 
facts, but to help them gain a better knowledge, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of the natural world they live in and to find their own place in the scheme 
of things. To quote a bit of her philosophy: “Life is never dull or boring for 
those who are alert, know a few things, and are still inquisitive. It makes for 
peace of mind and happiness as well as better citizenship in the out-of-doors.” 


November Audubon Field Trip 


Sunpay, November 18. Newburyport and Cape Ann. Sea birds, and possibly alcids. 
Chartered bus leaves Audubon House at 8:15 A. M., returning to Audubon House at 7:00 
P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $2.75. Fee for those using private cars and 
following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should be made a week in advance. Cancellations 
cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, November 16. Leaders: Bennett Keenan, 
Douglas Sands, Robert Grayce, and C. Russell Mason. 
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The Schaeffer Bird Feeder 


By Epwin A. Mason 


A bird feeder which is com- 
pletely durable, which is said to be 
squirrel-proof, and which is port- 
able, has considerable to offer. Such 
a feeder is the one devised by Ed- 
ward G. Schaeffer, who rides hard 
his hobby of attracting all forms of 
wildlife on his home place at 
Smith’s Ferry, located on Route 5 
between Northampton and Holyoke. 
Here a visitor interested in wildlife 
applauds the series of small ponds 
that have been built, and the plant- 
ings of food and cover plants for 
wildlife that are being installed. 
The entire property, which reaches 
back from the highway up the 
slope of Mt. Tom, is posted as a 
sanctuary area. 

Mr. Schaeffer, a businessman 

‘ with an engineering background, 

rig utilized galvanized pipe and two 

steel drumheéads for fabricating his 

feeder. The necessary lengths of pipe can be cut and threaded by any plumber 

and by a great many handy men. The four flanges which are bolted to the top 

and bottom of each drumhead are easily obtainable, as is the four-way coup- 

ling used to attach the cross-arms, which have holes drilled through them at 

the outer ends so that suet- or peanut-butter-holders can be hung. The fitting 

that joins the base to the upright is called a “rail fitting side outlet cross.” If 

this cannot be obtained, a regular coupling could be welded to a four-way 

cross coupling. All the flanges and couplings just mentioned come threaded, 

so that the pieces of pipe, after being cut and threaded, just have to be screwed 
in. 

Besides the flanges and couplings mentioned above, the following pieces 
of 114-inch galvanized pipe will be needed: for the base, four pieces 18 inches 
long; for the upright, one piece 5 feet long and one piece 16 inches long; for 
the cross-arms, two pieces 10 inches long; for the upright above the cross- 
arms, one piece 2 inches long. 


After the feeder is assembled, it is suggested that a coat of aluminum 
paint be applied all over. Then a second coat of paint could be applied in a 
color to meet the requirements of the individual situation. The paint would 
protect the metal from rusting and would prohibit any likelihood of the metal 
hurting the feet of birds during extremely low temperatures. 


A Schaeffer bird feeder is still to be tested at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, 
but on the basis of two seasons’ use by its originator, it can be recommended 
for its durability, its portability, and its resistance ability to ward off a squirrel 
invasion if you want these “critters” kept off. 
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Thanks, Members! 


The Society is most grateful to those members who, in response to our 
recent appeal, have contributed some very fine gifts of furnishings for the 
Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield. A case displaying some of the 
famous Crowell bird carvings, gift of Mrs. Katharine Choate, of the Sanctu- 
ary Advisory Committee, now greets visitors as they enter the doorway. The 
office desk and chairs, a sofa, and a well-fitting rug, are further indications 
of interest on the part of members of the Society. The Edmund Rice family, 
of Dover, whose daughter Barbara assisted at the Proctor Day Camp during 
the past summer, is responsible for the almost complete furnishing of the 
guest house on the summer property. 


Director Elmer Foye tells us that there are still many other items needed, 
and it would therefore be helpful if members would look over attic and cellar 
storage rooms to see if further articles might be contributed to the Society, for 
furnishings are needed at other sanctuaries as well as at Proctor. 


There is special need at the Proctor Sanctuary for a four-burner stove that 
uses bottled gas; two small lamps for bedrooms, either wall or pin-up types; 
storage chest for blankets; small rugs for the guest house; bridge lamp; and 
fire screens and sets of andirons for the residence and guest house. For out- 
door work at the Sanctuary, there is need of a two-wheeled trailer for hauling 
brush, signposts, etc.; a small tractor, such as a Gravely, which could be used 
to help keep down the brush and grass along the roads and trails; also such 
small implements as brush-cutters, clippers, hammers, screw drivers, and 
similar tools for use either on the Sanctuary or for the Day Camp which is 
operated there for children during the summer. 


To The Hunter 
I am not addicted to writing verses. But somehow I had an urge to write the follow- 
ing verses when I was in the Massachusetts General Hospital a number of years ago 
recovering from an operation to remove a bullet from my left arm. While mapping a farm 
in the town of Hardwick in a land-use project directed by Dr. John D. Black, Harvard 
University, I was shot by a hunter who mistook me for a wild animal. I had a pretty 
close call, since the bullet struck within a few inches of my heart. 
Do you know how it feels to be wounded, 
To be hit by a ball from a gun? 
If you do, you will then be less eager 
Wild creatures to kill just for fun. 
Have you heard the shrill song of a bullet, 
Have you felt its sharp thrust in your arm? 
If you have, you will then feel more kindly 
Toward a bird your own shot has brought harm. 
Do you know how it feels to be carried 
To a hospital’s tenderest care? 
If you do, you will be more considerate 
Of wild creatures which thus cannot fare. 
Have you known what it is to be hunted, 
To be aimed at instead of to aim? 
If you have, you are sure to be thoughtful 
When you go to the woods hunting game. 


ARTHUR BisHoP BEAUMONT 
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An Audubon Prospectus 
By LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


“While bibliographic details are about the last subject to which a student 
of nature, with freedom of will unimpaired, would turn for refreshment, in 
the present case they afford a certain modicum of reward in biographical and 
historical detail.” (Dr. Francis H. Herrick. “Audubon’s Bibliography,” The 
Auk, Vol. 36, July, 1919, page 373.) 

This quotation so well fits Mrs. Romaine’s complete lack of enthusiasm 
over the discovery of the prospectus herein reproduced, as well as the constant 
daily research resulting therefrom, that | feel its inclusion in these notes will 
serve as an admission that | am aware that the majority of those who read, 
like the horse in the proverb, may do so unwillingly, and will probably refuse 
to drink them in with the slightest relish. 


THE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


er 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R. S., &c., @c.. AND THE REV. JOHN BACHMAN, D. D., &., &e. 


PRUBPECTUS. 


Tue plan adopted by the authors, for the publicantr of the work, ina great dagree correspends with that 
pursued by Mr Cuwhee s toe inege ork on ce Bird of Amenes,” and it @ bebeved that the “ Quadippeds of 
North Amenea” will fully equal in beauty and interest the splendid plates representing the Birds of car Country. 
Many of the species will be given of thew natural mae, and im most cases, several figures, trees, pinats, and 
eccamonally vews drewn from nature will appear on each plate. 


The work will comtam figures and desenpuions of all the Viviparous Quadrupeds found i 
and from Texas, Calfornia, and the North West Coast to the Britush possessions and ascetic regi 


printed on the best Impenal fohu paper, (22 by 28 inches.) and carefully colored from Mr. A 
drawings % 

The Leter-press will contain all the information obtauned by J.J. Audubom and the Rev. J¢he 
ther own researches and from other sources that can be rebed on, and the observations of oghe will be hhe- 
wine intradweced, where found useful or interesting. 4 portion of the letter-press will — os 
Gewen number of plates have appeared to form a volume. 

Theo werk wil be delivered to subsertbure wm nembers of five pintes each, at imervels of two mentite fem the 
pabbeanen of cach number, making «1 nambers annually, and the whole work will be completed im ebout thirty 
numbers 


The price of the work is ten dollars each namber, payable on delivery. The fire number will appear in 
December next. 


Persons desir g to subscribe will please address Jobn J. Audubon, 77 Wilham-sreet, New-York, or the Rev. 
Jebn Bachman, D. D., Charleston, South Carolina. 
New. ¥ ork, October WM, 1842. 


I am offering this to you because of a general acceptance of 1845 as the 
year in which The Quadrupeds was first delivered to the public. Although 
many will agree that the first part of five folio plates was issued before that 
year, most people who know anything about Audubon at all will tell you that 
they were published, as usually listed, in 1845, 1846, and 1848. The main 
reason for this unfounded belief is that none of the parts in wrappers, nor 
even a part of a wrapper, is, as far as I have been able to ascertain, actually 
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in existence today to speak for itself. I should like, with the help of the pros- 
pectus, to correct this impression. 

First, may I point out three very definite statements: 

1. Fifth paragraph, prospectus, above: “The work will be delivered .. .” 
2. THE AUK, Vol. 36, July, 1919: “/sswed to subscribers in 30 parts . . .” 
3. Bennett, Whitman, “American Color Plates”: “Originally published in 

30 parts...” 

The first statement is made by Audubon himself in his own circular, and 
it is my conviction that he never would have failed to accomplish anything 
he had decided to do. As to the second, I cannot believe that Dr. Herrick 
would have made so definite a statement without the facts to back it up. In 
making the third statement, Mr. Bennett, thoroughly experienced in the field 
of bibliography, would not have risked his reputation by stating that they 

“were published — as in the case of the birds” unless he, too, had had good 
reasons. Since the dates 1845, 1846, and 1848 persist and have remaine ed in 
spite of the two latter statements, it is to be hoped that the prospectus will at 
last make it clear that the plates of Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North America 
were actually delivered to the people every two months or so, starting Decem- 
ber 1, 1842, until 1848, when the last of the three volumes with their 150 
living portraits was complete. Recent correspondence, for which I am very, 
very grateful, discovered a great many who agree with these notes and will 
be glad to lend their support to the full significance of the terms in the pros- 
pectus. 

Now let us consider the plates themselves. Each one is dated and bears 
also its fascicle number. I can think of no good reason why an illustration 
should bear a date, let alone a part number, if it were not issued at that date 
and as a part of a series. The first fifty-two plates, with one or two exceptions, 
are all dated before 1845, as scheduled in the prospectus. Why, then, should 
they be considered as first issued in 1845 just because the title page of the 
first complete volume carries that date? The prospectus surely clarifies the 
program. 

Finally, almost all the located and known volumes of the folio edition of 
three volumes (1845, 1846, and 1848) have been bound differently. If the 
plates had been accumulated by the publisher and first issued in 1845 by the 
publisher, would they not have been in uniform bindings? So also volumes 
two and three? This to my mind definitely proves that the plates were issued 
as dated and in accordance with the schedule in the prospectus. “As soon as 
a sufficient number of plates have appeared to form a volume . . . a portion 
of the letter-press will be published.” By 1845 some fifty plates had been com- 
pleted (fifty-two, to be exact), and the first volume was completed, the pub- 
lisher sending to his subscribers the title pages and indices, to be bound, each 
to his or her own taste. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor M. Tyler, of New Haven, Connecticut, also have a 
prospectus, but this is unfortunately undated, and it refers to both the Birds 
and Quadrupeds in the octavo editions. This may be the one concerning 
which Doctor Bachman wrote Audubon in 1839, asking if he was not “too 
fast” in issuing a prospectus for the “miniature” Birds and Quadrupeds with- 
out having a number on hand by which the public could judge of their merits. 
Our prospectus here shown, dated October 20, 1842, seems to be the only 
known one that actually outlines the plan for publishing the Quadrupeds in 
their original form in thirty parts, 1842-1848. 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 
COOK’S CANYON. Dozens of finches and sparrows feeding on the weed 


seeds at the edge of the field, six or seven Blue Jays, and a dozen or more 
Chickadees, all contributed to the concentration of bird life about the head- 
quarters area on the morning of the last Sunday in September. These were 
common birds to be seen in many of the fields and woods throughout the 
State, but here at the Sanctuary their numbers were greater than usual, and 
with them came others. Whitethroats and Juncos have been in and out of the 
banding traps for the past week . One day late in the month a shrill yank, 
yank from the evergreens aroused our curiosity, and an investigation of the 
coniferous grove adjacent to the house was indeed rewarding. There at the 
base of a spruce tree a Red-breasted Nuthatch was cracking open a sun- 
flower seed, and shortly afterward we succeeded in trapping and banding him. 
A few days later he was joined by a second bird which up to that time had 
eluded us. 


At the end of the month the Robins were still feasting on the fast-ripening 
fruit of the Cornus Amomum, while the Cornus stolonifera had already been 
stripped, and late one afternoon Bluebirds arrived to enjoy the berries of 
Cornus racemosa. The first Ruffed Grouse to be seen this fall at the Sanc- 
tuary were observed on the road by Miss Grace I. Dickinson and her party. 


With the opening of the school year, it is interesting to review the school 
program in Worcester County. The Audubon courses were started there four 
years ago, with one full-time teacher assigned to the City of Worcester public 
schools. Miss Marie Zampini, now Mrs. Alfred Hawkes, has moved to Mary- 
land, where her husband is teaching in a high school. The expanded program 
in the Worcester city schools is now under the capable direction of Miss 
Frances Gillotti, assisted by Miss Jacqueline Banyan. Classes in other sections 
of the county and in some adjacent parts of Hampden and Hampshire are 
taught by the Sanctuary Director or by Mrs. Magee and include the towns 
of Barre, Petersham, Ware, Warren, Palmer, all of the Brookfields, New 
Braintree, and some classes in Leominster and Hardwick. In most of the 
schools the Audubon Course in Conservation and Natural Science is taught 
in the fifth grade. Additional schools have been added this year in Leo- 
minster, and Sterling, Athol and Princeton will try the work for the first time. 


Leon A. P. MAGEE 


PROCTOR SANCTUARY. There was no noticeable migration of warb- 
lers and other species during September at the Sanctuary. Greater Yellow- 
legs were seen in the Great Swamp on the 9th. On the 23rd a flock of thirty 
or more White-throated Sparrows was active in a thicket, accompanied by a 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. Pied-billed Grebes and Wood Ducks have been 


present in the Rockery Pond. On the 30th an Osprey soared over Bradstreet 


Hill. 


A flock of twenty-eight or more Mourning Doves has been frequenting 
the cutover cornfield, feeding on the discarded corn. As many as twenty-six 
Pheasants have been counted also enjoying this easy feeding. 


Deer are seen from time to time on Averill’s Island and in the field across 
from the headquarters house. The two Raccoons, always together, are seen 
about the Hill. We had hoped to collect a small supply of chinquapin nuts 
for our own delight, but overnight the squirrels gathered every one of them 
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— not an easy task with the burrs covered with such pointed and sharp 
bristles. There seem to be many Red Squirrels this year. 


The Hercules’-club (Aralia spinosa) fruit is a great favorite of the birds. 
At this writing we have had two frosts and the foliage is turning. The yellow 
leaves of the Amur cork trees and the brilliant coloring of the Euonymus are 
at their height. 


On the 22nd a small group of members came for the day to clear brush 
and work about the Sanctuary. An old trail along the top of the Esker Ridge 
bordering the Swamp is now open and affords fine views of the river meadows. 

ELMER P. Foye 

ARCADIA. Last month’s “Notes” mentioned an extremely early Slate- 
colored Junco present at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary during the last four 
days of August. It was joined on September 9 by a remarkably early Pine 
Siskin. The latter was not seen after the 12th of the month; the Junco was not 
recorded after the 11th. If the Junco continued his way south, he carried 
southward a shocking magenta-pink band on his leg that hits one in the eye 
at 30 yards. 

From Arcadia Marsh came records of one Pied-billed Grebe on the 21st, 
two on the 23rd, and one on the 30th. Present throughout were the Great 
Blue, the Green, and the Black-crowned Night Herons. One lone egret was 
reported on September 23. A Green Heron was a constant visitor at the 
Katharine Woods Memorial Pool on September 7 and 8, the Pool losing its 
appeal only when a polliwog supply of considerable size had been practically 
exhausted. 

Waterfowl were represented in September by Mallard (six the highest 
number) ; Black Duck (150 highest score) ; one and two Baldpate on the 24th 
and three on the 30th; five Pintail on the last day of the month; three records 
of Green-winged and Blue-winged Teal, the latter showing seven present on 
the 21st. Wood Duck records scattered through the month show a maximum 
number of only five, which is extremely low. Davis Crompton reported three 
Hooded Mergansers on the 15th, from Wood Duck Pond. 


The hawk flights over the Mount Tom Range brought Arcadia more human 
than raptorian visitors, including the Allen Bird Club of Springfield on 
September 22. The monthly check list shows Broad-wings present in small 
numbers on the 7th, 10th, 17th, and 24th. Other species recorded were 
Cooper’s and Red-shouldered Hawks, a Bald Eagle on the 10th and 17th, 
Marsh Hawk, the Osprey present pretty regularly throughout, and occasional 
sweeps through the area by the Duck Hawk and the Sparrow Hawk. 


Odds and ends of interest were Sora Rail on the 24th and 30th by S. A. 
Eliot, single Solitary Sandpipers on the 15th and 21st, a Greater Yellow-legs 
and two Lessers, also by Professor Eliot on the 30th, and two records of 
Herring Gulls and a lone Black-billed Cuckoo on the 30th. Nighthawks, 
mentioned last month as migrating in numbers, were noted on the 5th (one), 
ten on the 7th between 11:00 and 12:00 noon, and our last record by Bob 
Wood — three on the 15th. 


Inasmuch as the first frost of the year did not arrive until September 30, 
when we really had one — 23 degrees, the last half of the month saw a lovely 
display of goldenrods and asters. The mild weather apparently resulted in 
no large waves of migrants. On the 30th, however, Professor Eliot listed a 
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Red-breasted Nuthatch, both Marsh Wrens, a flock of Bluebirds, five Pipits, 
and several species of warblers. The warbler family was represented during 
the month by Black and White, Blue-winged, Tennessee, Orange-crowned, 
Black-throated Blue, Myrtle, Black-throated Green, Chestnut-sided, Black-poll, 
Bay-breasted, Oven-bird, Connecticut (September 17, 24, 30), Northern 
Yellow-throat, Canada, and Redstart. Whether they were the same individuals 
or not is not known, but three or four Myrtle Warblers could be seen any day 
the first two thirds of the month in the vicinity of the bayberry bushes in the 
Hampshire County Grange Memorial. They were missed toward the end of 
the month. An examination showed that the gray berries had all disappeared. 


This month saw the placing of a permanent bronze marker on the Grange 
Memorial Planting. The plaque was obtained through the good offices of 
Miss Esther Pollard, of Easthampton, Chairman of the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Hampshire County Pomona Grange. Miss Pollard’s Committee 
raised the fund from the constituent Granges in the county. With the placing 
of the marker and the resurfacing of the pathway which passes in front of the 
Grange Memorial, and by reason of the fact that it has naturally matured 
since it was planted, the unit is more impressive than ever. 


Epwin A. Mason 


MOOSE HILL. Among the several birds that arrived at the Sanctuary 
during September under human escort, the most popular individual was a 
handsome male Bluebird from Waban, purportedly responding to the name 
of Junior. Junior, it was explained, was nursed back to health after having 
been narrowly rescued as a fledgling from the embraces of a feline and was 
now ready to be given his first real taste of freedom. Upon his release at 
Moose Hill the hand-reared Bluebird immediately displayed perfect flight 
form and a commendable skill in collecting insects. It was naturally expected 
that after a brief period of orientation about the Sanctuary grounds the 
Waban songster would revert to the behavior pattern of his kinsfolk and 
migrate southward. Such was not to be the course of events, however, for 
after three weeks of “loafing around,” including some frosty nights, Junior 
still sings on Moose Hill, and whenever his former mistress returns for a visit 
he promptly descends in flight to accept food from the hand that nurtured him. 
Junior’s love of Sanctuary life has gained for him many new friends, but we 
wish that one of them might get confidential and tell him what in this latitude 
the shortening days portend. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Edward T. Boardman, of the Rochester Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, the live stock at the Sanctuary has been augmented 
to the extent of two captive Pack Rats (Neotoma sp.). Also known as Wood, 
or Trade, Rats, these interesting creatures have been referred to as the original 
“art and curio collectors” because of their penchant for bringing home an 
endless assortment of useless and nondescript articles. With their large beady 
eyes, expansive ears, and creamy-white under parts, they strongly suggest a 
much-enlarged White-footed Deer Mouse. It is unfortunate that this curious 
and acquisitive mammal should be so much maligned by comparison with the 
common House Rat — an animal from which it is so entirely different in habit 
and character. Their fondness for bright or shiny objects is much like that of 
a tame crow or jay, and, although the present pair would doubtless welcome 
a dowry from a dime store jewelry department, they appear quite contented 
rummaging about behind glass in their prescribed quarters. 
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Still doing very nicely in their large enclosure on the Museum porch are 
Royal, Ricky, and Beauty, the trio of Flying Squirrels. Discovered during the 
first week of August in an abandoned birdhouse by Illar Muul, observant 
Moose Hill Day Camper, they have developed into very handsome and skillful 
gliders. The finding of a litter of hairless, pink-skinned Flying Squirrels at 
that late date in this section of the country is regarded as a bit unusual. It 
is thought that Northern Flying Squirrels give birth to but a single litter, 
which generally appears in March and April. Although these are apparently 
the progeny of a second mating, such is authoritatively said to occur only in 
the southern half of the eastern United States. Some of our readers may be 
able to offer further light on this point. 


By the final week of the month the avian picture had changed markedly 
from that of midsummer. No more to be seen along the trails or about head- 
quarters were the bright colors of the Orioles, Tanagers, and Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, but these losses were compensated for by the hosts of smaller 
forms — the transient warblers with their puzzling plumages, a goodly 
sampling of Whitethroats, and increased numbers of Waxwings, Goldfinches, 
and Purple Finches. Robins, Catbirds, and tail-flashing Towhees still lingered 
in relative abundance, but the knell of the departing summer season seemed 
to be rung with the arrival of the first of the Juncos on the 29th. And when 
one looked about at the heightening flush of color on the maples and ashes 
and the understory shrubs, there was left little room to doubt that the next act 
in the moving tableau of the seasons had begun — the most dramatic and 
inspiring of all. 

ALBERT W. Bussewitz 


PLEASANT VALLEY. The month of September is one of my favorites. 
It is a month of moderate temperatures, also of increased bird activity and 
consequently a month of increased visitation by birders. Perhaps half the 
fun of birding is found in the excitement of meeting a new birder. When | 
see someone stalking a bird with a binocular | always look forward with the 
keenest anticipation to meeting him, and I am seldom disappointed. Birders 
have a strong bond between them before they ever get to the introduction 
stage — a common love of the out-of-doors and the keen enjoyment of the 
challenge of bird study. Birders always seem easy to become acquainted 
with. Few of them are stand-offish, and to be equipped with a binocular is an 
almost certain guarantee of a hearty welcome. 


The fall migration actually got under way rather early this year, with some 
big waves at the end of August and the first week of September, with the rest of 
the birds trickling through. | have not seen any signs of hawk migration over 
Pleasant Valley, though I have had it constantly in mind. Outstanding among 
the warblers has been the abundance of Parulas. The seemingly wide-eyed 
little Ruby-crowned Kinglets appeared first on the 17th, when I also saw my 
first Winter Wren. The first Sapsucker was seen on the 30th feeding on a 
black cherry, and there it has subsequently been seen on several occasions. 
From four to a dozen Wood Ducks were seen practically every morning. 

One of the exhibits of our Trailside Museum which attracts a great deal 
of attention every summer is a live insect collection, of which an observation 
beehive is an important part. Other insects which we regularly display are 
Japanese Beetles, Praying Mantids, Long-horned Beetles, Cicadas, Click 
Beetles, and many kinds of caterpillars. These are placed in small cases three 
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and one half inches wide with two glass sides nine inches square. A small jar 
of water with a sprig of the food plant is also placed within. A battery of these 
cases is always under close scrutiny by some of our visitors. 


Monarch Butterfly caterpillars have always been a favorite insect with 
us. It wasn’t until this year that I learned that some of these caterpillars are 
still very active into the middle of September. I had supposed that the beauti- 
ful reddish-brown adults by this time would be assembling for their remark- 
able southward migration, but on September 14 I counted eight caterpillars 
on the milkweed in the old cellar hole at the north end of the Sanctuary. 


Monarch Butterfly caterpillars attain a length of about three inches and 
have rings of yellow, black, and white the length of the body. This caterpillar 
apparently lives on nothing but milkweed and is often found associating with 
its distant cousin the Harlequin Caterpillar — a woolly fellow, black and 
white in color, which later becomes a moth. The Monarch caterpillar grows 
very rapidly, shedding its skin from time to time, and then one day you see it 
hanging from a thread. You may wait around all day to see it change to the 
chrysalis, but in every case I have known the change has taken place at night. 
When you return the next morning there is no caterpillar at all, but hanging 
from a thread is one of the most exquisite of nature’s jewels, a beautiful pale 
green gem set with rows of gold dots. It has been likened to “ta green house 
with golden nails.” Most pupa cases are far from being attractive and are 
quite likely to be very ugly, but not this one. It is inconceivable how such 
a beautiful transformation can take place in a single night. 


In the Trailside Museum the Monarch Butterfly caterpillars, when the time 
comes, have the annoying habit of seeking out the top of the case instead of 
attaching the chrysalis to the stick which we put in there for the purpose. 
This means that only the most observant see this marvel of the insect world. 
Apparently in nature these caterpillars move off the food plant to pupate. To 
remedy this situation and make our caterpillars an even more interesting 
exhibit, we conceived the idea of digging up an entire milkweed plant and 
placing it in a basin on the exhibit case, with no covering or anything to con- 
fine the caterpillars. A stick is placed against the plants for the chrysalides 
to be hung from. This arrangement really worked out very well until one 
time when I became overzealous and put four large caterpillars on one rather 
small plant. The next morning when I opened the museum, the plant had been 
reduced to a stem and not a caterpillar was in sight. Several days later my 
young daughter Gail, whose eye level is just about on a line with the top of 
the main exhibit cases, found a chrysalis under the table top. But it wasn’t 
until a week later that a second was found. Tommy (Mrs. Arlia Tomlinson 
Bailey) and I were showing Marjorie Smith, our new teacher in western 
Massachusetts, the museum, when suddenly the girls broke into peals of 
laughter. I looked at the Great Blue Heron too, but didn’t see anything 
unusual. But — what was that hanging from the under side of its bill? Yes, 
it was a chrysalis! The caterpillar that attempted this must have been a most 
adventuresome and bold individual. It had to leave the case where it was 
being displayed, cross the floor, climb the next case, go up over its super- 
structure, climb the long leg of the heron, surmount the barrier of feathers, 
over the body, up the neck, and finally out on the bill like a circus performer. 
What determination! Where, I wonder did the other two caterpillars go to 
sleep? 

AtvaH W. SANBORN 
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Whose Nest Is That? 


A Guide to Mammals’ Nests Found in Massachusetts 
By Ricuarp HEADsTROM 


When we speak of nests we immediately think of the structures made by 
the birds, as we are most familiar with birds’ nests. Yet other animals, 
such as the mammals, construct nests. To be sure, some of their nests are 
merely an accumulation of leaves, grasses, or other materials to serve as a 
bedding, but other nests are woven structures, and a few are rather elaborate 
affairs. The mammals cannot match the skill of the birds in weaving, although 
the squirrels come close to it, for they make nests of interwoven plant material 
high in trees. While these nests may be cleverly made, they lack the finesse 
shown in such nests as those made by orioles, vireos, and hummingbirds. 


The nests of mammals may vary in construction according to the locality 
in which they are built. Squirrels, for instance, build a rather elaborate nest 
in the crotch of a tree, but in a woodpecker’s hole or natural cavity the nest 
may consist only of a few leaves or other similar materials to provide a soft 
bed. Also, the White-footed, or Wood Mouse, builds a more compact nest 
in tangled herbage above the ground than if it makes its nest in a fallen log. 

In the choice of nesting materials, mammals do not exhibit as wide a 
range as do the birds but confine themselves for the most part to such 
materials as grasses, leaves, sticks, feathers, and fur, the two last-named 
being usually the remains of their victims. The Cottontail Rabbit, however, 
lines her nest with fur from her belly and breast. 

Mammals do not display as great a diversity in nesting sites as do birds, 
placing their nests usually in some secluded or protected spot, as in or under 
a fallen log, in a hollow tree, in a tussock of grass, or beneath the leaf cover 
of the forest floor. Some squirrels build conspicuous nests in trees. 

Believing that many students of nature, as well as others interested in the 
life of the fields and woods, might welcome a simple and easy means of 
identifying mammal nests, I have prepared the following key, which I hope 
will meet this need. I have purposely omitted nests found in burrows, as 
these are not often discovered, and have dealt only with those found on or 
above the ground. The key is divided into three main sections: Nests On the 
Ground, Nests Above the Ground, and Nests in Buildings. The first two sec- 
tions are, in turn, divided into subsections referring to habitats, and these into 
nesting sites, under which descriptions of nests are given. In using the key, 
the first step is to note whether the nest is on or above the ground, then the 
habitat, and finally the type of nesting site. By then reading the descriptions 
given under nesting site and comparing them with the nest found, the identity 
of its maker may be established. 

I. NESTS ON THE GROUND 
A. In Fields, Pastures, and Hillsides 
a (1) In or beneath a pile of stones or boulders 

1. Rather loosely made; of fur and feathers. 
Brushy fields bordering cultivated areas. 
BoONAPARTE’S WEASEL (Mustela cicognanii cicognanii) 

2. Fairly large; of dry leaves or moss; sometimes entirely of 
the remains of its victims. 
Fields and cutover brush lands. 
New York WEASEL (Mustela frenata noveboracensis } 
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a (2) Ina tussock of grass 
1. Semiglobular; of dried grasses and leaves; sometimes lined 
with fur. 
Dry hillsides and fields with a canopy of matted weeds. 
Cooper’s LEMMING Mouse (Synaptomys cooperi cooperi) 
2. Globular; well-constructed; of grass and leaves; about 4 
inches in diameter; small entrance at side. 
Dry fields. 
Hupson Bay (or Meapow) Jumpinc Mouse (Zapus hud- 
sonicus hudsonicus) 
a (3) In a depression of the ground 
1. Strongly made; of dried grasses and fibers of weeds made 
into balls; loose and of coarse materials outside; compact 
and of finer materials inside; a small opening near bottom; 
winter nests so firmly woven that the interior remains dry 
during prolonged storms. 
Dry fields with a protecting cover of dead grass and herbs. 
MeEapow Mouse (Microtus pennsylvanicus pennsylvanicus ) 
B. In Woods, Thickets, and Woodland Groves 
b (1) Ina fallen log 
1. An accumulation of leaves to serve as a bedding. 
Opossum (Didelphis virginiana virginiana) 
. Dainty small ball of leaves and grass or other soft vegetable 
material. 
CINEREOUS SHREW (Sorex cinereus cinereus ) 
3. Of shredded leaves or grass; in a honeycombed recess of a 
half-rotted log. 
Shady, damp woods, especially maple, birch, and hemlock 
woods. 
SMOKY SHREW (Sorex fumeus fumeus) 
4. Fairly large; of dry leaves or moss; sometimes entirely of 
the remains of its victims. 
Sparsely-wooded second growth and thickets of low-growing 
shrubs. 
New York WEASEL (Mustela frenata noveboracensis ) 
See also I A a(1) 2. 
5. Of grass and leaves; lined with feathers, hair, and other 
soft material. 
Common Mink (Mustela vison mink) 
. Large bed of grass and leaves. 
EASTERN SKUNK (Mephitis mephitis nigra) 
7. Of soft grass. 
SOUTHERN RED SQuiRREL (7 amiasciurus hudsonicus loquax) 
. Of grass and bark. 
NoRTHERN WHITE-FOOTED Mouse (Peromyscus leucopus 
noveboracensis ) 
b (2) Beneath a fallen log 
1. Dainty, small ball of leaves and grass or other soft vegetable 
material. 
CINEREOUS SHREW (Sorex cinereus cinereus) 
See also I B b(1) 2 
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2. 


Bulky for a shrew: of partly-shredded leaves and grasses. 
Damp woods which support a thick leaf mold. 
SHORT-TAILED SHREW (Blarina brevicauda brevicauda) 


. Rather loosely made; of fur and feathers. 


Wooded second growth and thickets of low-growing shrubs. 
BONAPARTE’S WEASEL (Mustela cicognanii cicognanii) 
See also I A a(1) 1. 

A warm nest of grass and bark. 

Deciduous woods. Occurs only in the Berkshires. 

CanaDIAN DEER Mouse (Peromyscus maniculatus gracilis) 


5. Bulky for a mouse; of a mass of fine dry grass, moss, and 


other soft material. 

Cool, shaded woods and moss-covered boulders of the Berk- 
shires. 

Waite Mountain Rep-BacKeD Mouse (Clethrionomys gap- 
peri ochraceous ) 


. Of dead grasses and leaves. 


MoLe (or NortHERN) Pine Mouse (Pitymys pinetorum 
scalopsoides ) 


. Globular; well-constructed; of grass and leaves: about 4 


inches in diameter; small entrance at side. 

Grass and brier-grown slashes. 

Hupson Bay (or Meapow) Jumpinc Mouse (Zapus hud- 
sonicus hudsonicus ) 

See also I A a(2) 2. 


or beneath a pile of logs or wood 


. Fairly large; of dry leaves or moss; sometimes entirely of 


the remains of its victims. 

Sparsely-wooded second growth and thickets of low-growing 
shrubs. 

New York WEAsEL (Mustela frenata noveboracensis ) 

See also I B b(1) 4. 


. Of soft grass. 


SOUTHERN RED SquirreEv (7 amiasciurus hudsonicus loquax) 
See also I B b(1) 7. 


or beneath a pile of stones or boulders 


. Large bed of grass and leaves. 


EASTERN SKUNK (Mephitis mephitis nigra) 
See also 1 B b(1) 6. 
a depression of the ground 


. Shallow depression excavated by the animal or a natural 


cavity; lined with finely-shredded leaves and grass and with 
a good amount of fur from mother’s belly and breast; art- 
fully concealed by a covering of dead grass. 

Open woods or their borders, shrubby areas, thickets. 

New Encuianp CorttontalL (Sylvilagus transitionalis ) 


Amid surface cover 


‘. 


A ball of dead leaves beneath the forest floor. 
NorRTHERN WHITE-FOOTED Mouse (Peromyscus leucopus 
noveboracensis ) 


See also I B b(1) 8. 
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2. Semiglobular; of dried grasses and leaves; sometimes lined 
with fur. 
Concealed in leaf cover. 
Cooper’s LemMinG Mouse (Synaptomys cooperi cooperi) 
See also I A a(2) 1. 
C. In Swamps, Marshes, Meadows, and Wet Lowlands 
ec (1) Ina fallen log 


1. An accumulation of leaves to serve as a bedding. 
Opossum (Didelphis virginiana virginiana) 
See also I B b(1) 1. 

. Dainty, small ball of leaves and grass or other soft vegetable 
material. 
CINEREOUS SHREW (Sorex cinereus cinereus) 
See also I B b(1) 2. 

c (2) Beneath a fallen log 

1. Dainty, small ball of leaves and grass or other soft vegetable 
material. 
CINEREOUS SHREW (Sorex cinereus cinereus) 
See also I B b(1) 2; I C e(1) 2. 

2. Bulky for a shrew; of partly-shredded leaves and grasses. 
SHORT-TAILED SHREW (Blarina brevicauda brevicauda) 
See also I B b(2) 2. 


c (3) In a tussock of grass 


1. Strongly made; of dried grasses and fibers of weeds made 
into balls; loose and of coarse materials outside; compact 
and of finer materials within; a small opening near bottom; 
winter nests so firmly woven that the interior remains dry 
during prolonged storms. 

Low meadows and salt meadows of the coast. 
Meapow Mouse (Microtus pennsylvanicus pennsylvanicus ) 
See also I A a(3) 1. 

2. Globular; well-constructed; of grass and leaves: about 4 

inches in diameter; small entrance at side. 

In meadows. 

Hupson Bay (or Meapow) Jumpinc Mouse (Zapus hud- 
sonicus hudsonicus) 

See also I A a(2) 2; I B b(2) 7. 

3. Semiglobular; of dried grasses and leaves; sometimes lined 

with fur. 
Swampy sphagnum bogs. 
Cooper’s LemmMinc Mouse (Synaptomys cooperi cooperi) 
See also I A a(2) 1; I B bi6) 2. 
D. In Waste Land 
d (1) In a fallen log 


1. An accumulation of leaves to serve as a bedding. 
Opossum (Didelphis virginiana virginiana) 
See also I B b(1) 1; 1C e(1) 1. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including all books 
reviewed in the Bulletin, can be purchased at AUDUBON’S STORE, 155 New- 
bury St., Boston. A fine assortment for Young and Old, always on display 


and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 
their orders and open a charge account if desired. And on many of these 
books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 


marked* ). 





Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


CAPE COD. By Henry David Thoreau. 
Arranged with notes by Dudley C. Lunt. 
Introduction by Henry Beston. Illustrated 
by Henry Bugbee Kane. : Norton 
& Company, Inc., New York. 1951. 300 
pages. $4.00. 

Lovers of Thoreau’s writings who didn’t 
much like Mr. Lunt’s arrangement, or 
rather rearrangement, of The Maine Woods 
may be grateful to him for reducing his 
“arrangement” very considerably in the 
case of the present volume. With one 
notable and really happy exception he has 
confined his changes in Thoreau’s text to 
relegating a considerable amount of his- 
torical matter gathered by Thoreau from 
the literature to an Appendix, where it 
fills some twenty-odd pages of fine print 
and leaves the reader to follow Thoreau’s 
own narrative without the interruptions 
that its author interpolated. (Personally 
I don’t like such liberties with an author’s 
text, but perhaps most readers will find 
their reading easier for them in this case.) 
The exception referred to is the printing, 
for the first time apart from Thoreau’s 
complete Journal, of the narrative of the 
Cape Cod excursion he made in 1857 after 
completing the preparation of the book 
that bears the name of Cape Cod. The 
inclusion of this chapter of some thirty-odd 
pages has, as the editor explains, the bless- 
ing of Houghton Mifflin Company, the 
publishers of the Journal in fourteen vol- 
umes, and of Francis H. Allen, its surviv- 
ing editor. Much as this reviewer depre- 
cates any changes in Thoreau’s standard 
texts, he welcomes the publication of this 
with the rest of the Cape Cod matter, 
despite the fact that it did not have the 
advantage of any revision by Thoreau 
himself. 

Henry Beston’s Introduction in three 
pages is written in his own charming style. 
Naturally the author of The Outermost 
House, who knows the Cape as few other 
writers know it, writes sympathetically of 


Thoreau’s experiences there. He appreci- 
ates not only the Cape but Thoreau’s treat- 
ment of it. “How singular it is,” he says, 
“that those who concern themselves with 
the history of literature in America do not 
see that Thoreau was the first American 
to write a completely modern prose.” 

Cape Cod has always shared with The 
Maine Woods a certain popularity with 
some readers which is not enjoyed by 
Thoreau’s really more characteristic books 
— Walden and A Week on the Corcord 
and Merrimack Rivers, to say nothing of 
some of his shorter essays. Like the Maine 
book it is more factual, less philosophical, 
less literary than those, but it contains 
much good writing. I must quote a bit 
from the now more available 1857 chapter. 
“That solitude was sweet to me as a 
flower. I sat down on the boundless level 
and enjoyed the solitude, drank it in, the 
medicine for which I had pined, worth 
more than the bearberry so common on 
the Cape.” This was in Truro on the day 
before he left Provincetown and Cape Cod 
for the last time. 

Of course one might make some criti- 
cisms of this new edition in matters of 
detail. I have already sent some to Mr. 
Lunt. They have to do chiefly with such 
things as the capitalization of certain sci- 
entific names and they need not worry the 
average reader. I should like, however, to 
call attention to two slips that really need 
correction. One is in the heading of the 
Appendix, where reference is made to 
Henry Seidel Canby’s “edition” of The 
Works of Thoreau. That excellent book 
is a selection, not an edition, of Thoreau’s 
works. It bears a somewhat misleading 
title. The other is the statement in the 
footnote on page 239 that “apparently” 
Thoreau did not draw upon his journal 
account of his 1857 excursion in the writ- 
ing of Cape Cod. Here the word “appar- 
ently” is superfluous and conveys a false 
impression. The book was prepared before 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions (Continued) 


he made that excursion, as is shown in its 
first paragraph, where he lists his three 
visits to the Cape in October, 1849, June, 
1850, and July, 1855, “in all about three 
weeks on the Cape.” The editors of the 
original edition in book form, his sister 
Sophia and his companion on two of the 
trips, Ellery Channing, evidently saw no 
reason for extending the book beyond the 
scope that its author had given it. 


Henry Kane’s drawings, occupying 
eleven full pages and many text cuts, are 
what those who know his work would 
expect of him. With pencil, as with cam- 
era, he is the true artist and he knows 
Thoreau and respects both him and the 
nature of which he wrote. 


Finally we must thank Mr. Lunt and 
his publishers for making Cape Cod avail- 
able in this handsome edition and intro- 
ducing the book to a new set of readers. 


Francis H. ALLEN 
THE SEA AROUND US. By Rachel 


L. Carson. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1951. 230 pages. $3.50. 

Ever since Under the Sea Wind appeared 
and was reviewed in The Bulletin, we have 
been hoping for another book from Miss 
Carson’s pen, for the author combines beau- 
tifully, in a way to appeal to both scientist 
and layman, scientific accuracy and literary 
skill. Her writing ability is recognized 
by the fact that she received the George 
Westinghouse Science Writing Award 
for the best scientific writing of 1950, 
based on one chapter of The Sea Around 
Us, and her position as editor-in-chief of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. For several years we have been en- 
joying the booklets on United States Wild- 
life Refuges, for which Miss Carson is 
responsible. In her latest book she has 
made use, not only of her own knowledge 
and experience, but she has drawn on the 
latest discoveries of leading oceanogra- 
phers throughout the world. 


The book opens with “The Gray Be- 
ginnings” of two billion years ago, when 
the earth acquired its oceans and living 
matter gradually appeared in them. The 
author then develops the theme of the 
Surface Waters, to us the most active part 
of the sea, and the Changing Year, with 
its seasons much like those of the land. 
In the spring the “surface waters become 
a vast nursery” filled with migrating fishes, 
and above them the birds move from their 
winter feeding over the vast waters to 
breeding grounds. In late summer the 
phalaropes gather on the “plankton 
meadows” as they follow the trail of the 
great whales from arctic tundra to south- 


ern seas. The great depths of the Sunless 
Sea are revealed so far as recent know- 
ledge — most of it secured since World 
War II — is plumbed for our enjoyment 
and information. We learn that, relatively, 
the deep sea was probably inhabited only 
recently and may contain strange links 
with the past, as indicated by the catching 
of a fish off the African coast in 1938 that 
was supposed to have been extinct for 
sixty million years. In Hidden Lands, 
Miss Carson introduces us to the topo- 
graphic features of the sea floor, the hills 
and valleys, plains and high mountains, 
in some places raised to form islands like 
Barbados. In the Long Snowfall, the sedi- 
mentary deposits of the sea, in layers from 
a few to many thousand feet thick, are 
likened to the accumulation of snow on 
the earth. 


While describing islands that have been 
formed by disturbances in the sea floor 
and by volcanic eruptions, and which in 
some cases have subsequently disappeared, 
the chapter on the Birth of An Island is 
devoted largely to the destruction of Kra- 
katoa in 1883 and the reappearance of 
plant and animal life on it. However, 
there is more of interest in this part of 
the look for bird enthusiasts in the dis- 
cussion of how island life becomes special- 
ized and tends to evolve new forms. 
Winged creatures like the Dodo and the 
Galapagos Cormorant tend to become 
wingless, others like the Moas become 
larger, and through lack of contact with 
man isolated island species may become 
tamer. Man has written destruction to 
many island forms through disturbing en- 
vironment and the introduction of com- 
peting species, including domestic animals. 
Rats from ships during World War II 
finished the tiny Laysan Rail on Midway 
after rabbits had earlier caused its ex- 
termination on Laysan. The author pleads 
for the treatment of islands as natural 
museums where their unique forms of 
animal and plant life may be preserved. 


In the later chapters, where each suc- 
ceeding chapter seems to the reviewer to 
become increasingly interesting, the chang- 
ing of the shape of the seas, their encroach- 
ment upon the continents and their re- 
treat again, waves, ocean currents, and 
tides are well treated, with emphasis upon 
their effect upon the climate and condi- 
tions of the earth. There is a discussion 
of the wealth already secured, and that 
which it is possible to secure, from the 
seas, with an indication that the ocean may 
change the source points of its wealth 
through changing water temperatures, a 
thing beyond man’s control. While it lies 
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all about us and controls much of our lives, 
the sea is no longer a “Sea of Darkness,” 
yet it remains a place of mystery. The 
continents themselves erode into it. “All 
at last return to the sea, to Oceanus, the 
ocean river, like the ever-flowing stream 
of time, the beginning and the end.” 

Of considerable value are the Sugges- 
tions for Further Reading, with annota- 
tions by the author, for anyone reading 
The Sea Around Us should be inspired to 
delve further into the ocean and its life. 
In passing, the reviewer may add that it 
was interesting to him to learn during his 
summer holiday at the shore how many 
friends along the Massachusetts coast were 
already enjoying this book. Beautiful writ- 
ing, Miss Carson. Let’s have more of it. 


C. Russert Mason 


FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE LIFE. 
By Roy Waldo Miner. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 1950. 886 pages, with 
Index. $6.00. 

Here is the book which beachcombers 
and all those interested in the life of shore 
and sea have been waiting for these many 
years. In 1901 Augusta Foote Arnold 
brought out The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide, 
which was for its era so excellent that not 
until half a century later was a worthy 
successor published. Now the amateur 
and scientist alike have at their disposal 
a modern handbook which is packed with 
useful information, well-organized and 
clearly explained. It treats of the Animal 
Kingdom from the Protozoa, microscopic 
one-celled animals, through that difficult 
phylum, the Porifera, or Sponges, with an 
excellent section on Echinoderma such as 
the sea stars and sea urchins, through the 
fifteen phyla to the Chordata. Since the 
book is confined to marine invertebrates, 
this part includes only the protochordates. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
excellent black and white drawings, which 
include not only many of the animals 
treated, but details of such material as the 
spicules of sponges and the internal struc- 
ture of many forms. The color plates are 
twenty-four in number, and are not only 
unusually fine in themselves, but well re- 
produced as to color values. The amateur 
will delight in them, as the more advanced 
student will pore over the drawings on 251 
plates, which include between 2000 and 
2500 individual cuts. 

One is filled with admiration for a book 
of such scope that it fulfills Dr. Miner’s 
announced aim: to serve not only the lay- 
man but the student and the research 
worker. Criticism is difficult fof a reviewer 
who is in the first category, and ours is 


confined to the fact that the plates offer 
no suggestion as to the actual size of the 
animals shown, or, in the case of micro- 
scopic animals, of the magnification. For 
the layman, if not for the student, an indi- 
cation of size would be a welcome addition. 
Dr. Miner’s modest hope that “the book 
may fill a need and be useful to students 
of . . . marine life” is more than fulfilled, 
in our opinion, and we salute him for his 
painstaking care in making it one of the 
outstanding guides in the crowded natural 
history field. 
DorotHy E. SNYDER 
BIRDS OF MONTEZUMA AND TUZI- 
GOOT. By Henry H. Collins, Jr. Illus- 
trations by Roger Tory Peterson. South- 
western Monuments Association, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 1951. 14 pages. 25 cents. 


This is one of a series of pamphlets 
planned for various National Parks and 
Monuments. Although directed toward the 
average park visitor, who may have little 
knowledge of and less interest in birds, 
the present pamphlet is nevertheless o 
value to any bird-watcher who may visit 
Montezuma and Tuzigoot National Monu- 
ments. 


After an introductory page, which calls 
attention to bird-watching as adding zest 
to out-of-doors experiences and notes the 
characters to watch in identifying birds, 
the more common birds of the area, 
grouped according to season, are briefly 
described, and a check-list of the birds 
reported from these Monuments is given. 

There are suggestions to visitors for 
securing further help on bird identification 
and an appeal to keep the properties un- 
spoiled for others to enjoy. Special locali- 
ties to explore for bird life are briefly 
mentioned, and the last page provides a 
form letter, with a place for stamp and 
address, so that the pamphlet may be 
mailed to encourage others to visit the 
Monuments. 

The seven color plates and a score of 
drawings by Roger Peterson add im- 
measurably to the value of this booklet. 
A map on page 12 helps to orient the 
reader, though this might well have been 
on page 2, since there is no indication on 
the title page or in the opening pages as 
to the exact location of these National 
Monuments. It is extraordinary how much 
of color and interest has been crammed 
into these few pages. May the series be 
continued! 

C. Russert Mason 

NATURE’S WAYS. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews. Crown Publishers, Inc., New 
York. 1951. 206 pages. With 72 color 
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plates by Andre Durenceau and others, 
and 72 half-tones. $3.75. 


For this well-illustrated book, “How 
Nature Takes Care of Its Own,” which 
should appeal to both young and old, Dr. 
Andrews has drawn upon a lifetime of 
experience in the natural history field in 
many parts of the world. Most readably 
he presents strange ways in which nature’s 
creatures are equipped to survive, and 
other interesting, and in many cases as- 
tonishing, facts about them. 


To prepare the reader for the brief 
stories of 140 forms of life, from thorny 
oyster and sea urchin to frigate bird and 
kangaroo, eighteen pages of introduction 
are devoted to an excellent discussion of 
features which enable living things to pro- 
tect themselves from their enemies: Con- 
cealing and Protective Coloration, Mimic- 
ry, Immobility, Speed, Sight, Smell, Warn- 
ing Signals, Armor, Specialization, and 
Adaptation. 


The titles used throughout entice one 
to continue. Nature’s Air Raid Wardens 
(Marmots), The Bird That Uses Insect 
Police (Tropical Oriole), He Carries A 
Dagger in His Back (Caribbean Trigger 
Fish), The Tree that Blinds (Manchineel), 
and He Can Walk on the Ceiling (Gecko) 
are a few examples. Once started, it is 
as difficult as a detective story to lay down, 
yet each tale is complete in itself, and the 
book may be enjoyed when reading time 
is limited. 

In addition to an Index and an annotated 
Table of Contents, there is a Classified 
Table of Contents based upon the methods 
of protection provided the animals or 
plants; all this makes for easy reference. 
A fine gift book, Nature’s Ways should 
prove a stimulus to further study in the 
natural sciences. 

C. Russert Mason 


AMERICAN BIRD SONGS. VOL. IL. 
Recorded for the Albert R. Brand Bird 
Song Foundation, Laboratory of Ornithol- 
ogy, Cornell University. Released by Com- 
stock Publishing Company, Inc., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 1951. 51 Bird Songs with comment, 
on five 12-inch Vinylite Records, in Album. 
$10.50. 


Since the issuance of the first volume 
of bird songs by Dr. Paul P. Kellogg and 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen, bird students have 
waited eagerly and rather impatiently for 
the appearance of another collection. The 
first series has been featured continuously 
at Audubon House and for several years at 
the Audubon exhibit at the Annual Flower 
Show in Boston, and it will now be a 


pleasure to satisfy the demands of visitors 
for “more bird songs.” 

Of the fifty-one songs in Volume II, 
only two, Red-wing and Western Meadow- 
lark, are repeated from the first volume, 
but they are needed in this new release to 
complete typical groupings. 

The titles of the five records are (1) 
Some Familiar Birds of Gardens and 
Shade Trees, (2) Some Familiar Birds of 
the Roadside, (3) Some Birds of the 
Lakes and Marshes, (4) More Birds of the 
Marshes, and (5) Some North American 
Warblers. The quality of the reproduction 
is excellent on the whole, and fuller com- 
ment is made before each bird song than 
in the earlier records, adding information 
concerning the bird’s habits as well as its 
voice. The less familiar as well as the 
more usual species are included in these 
records, such as Wilson’s Snipe, Limpkin, 
and Whistling Swan, to name only a few. 
The record of a dozen warblers’ songs is 
especially welcome. And while the critic 
might complain that the song of the Clay- 
colored Sparrow is so faint as to be almost 
inaudible, that is just what the bird ob- 
server will meet with when he attempts 
to find this bird singing on its breeding 
range. 

Our thanks to the ornithologists and the 
pubiithers who have made available to us 
these fine additions to Bird Song Records. 
Thcy should be in great demand, both in 
this sountry and abroad. 


C. Russert Mason 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION _ IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS.  Twenty-ninth 
Year Book of the American Association 
of School Administrators. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 
1951. 527 pages. $4.00. 

It is encouraging to find that school 
administrators are indicating grave con- 
cern for the future of our natural resources 
to the extent of devoting their annual year 
book to conservation education. Chapters 
on conservation, the price of survival, and 
the initial steps toward wise resource use 
are worth anyone’s reading. The material 
for them has evidently been supplied by 
the Soil Conservation Service and similar 
agencies, as well as by specialists particu- 
larly interested in this field. Guides for 
school programs and practices in rural 
and city schools are included, also some 
of the promising State programs of con- 
servation education that are under way. 
There are excellent suggestions to adminis- 
trative leaders for the use of facilities and 
co-operation already at hand in_ their 
particular regions. Early in the volume 
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recommendation is made that renewed 
emphasis be given in school curricula to 
the wise use of natural resources. 


Credit for any accomplishments in con- 
servation education is given entirely to the 
work of government and State agencies. 
Only brief mention is made of contribu- 
tions toward conservation education by 
such private organizations as the National 
Wildlife Federation and its affiliated State 
societies, the National Audubon Society, 
and the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
It does seem regrettable that a little space 
could not have been given to the conserva- 
tion teaching program carried on in the 
grade schools by the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, a program which is receiving 
good support from forty of the school ad- 
ministrators listed in this book. Here was 
an opportunity lost to bring such a pro- 
gram to the attention of other school 
leaders, in the hope that similar activity 
might be encouraged in additional towns 
in Massachusetts and initiated in other 
States. Neither is any mention made of 
the courses of study in science for grades 
one to six, prepared and issued by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
which are carefully done and with a 
decided conservation slant. 


An appendix of selected references on 
conservation education is of considerable 
value for all interested im the teaching of 
conservation. 

C. Russett Mason 
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For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 





BAUSCH and LOMB 
BINOCULARS with COATED LENSES 
Cases included 

6x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus » 

7x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 186.00 

8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 


9x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 204.00 
210.00 
20% Tax included in all prices, 
no discount 
SPOTTING SCOPES 


A handy, light scope, with interchange- 
able eyepieces. Length 13 21/32 inches. 
Weight 33 ounces. 


7x50 Individual eye focus 


B & L Spotting Scope 
coated 


No Tax 
Neptune Binocular 7 x 35 .... $72.00 
20% Tax included, no discount 


20X, 


No Discount 


This binocular is recommended by 
Swift and Anderson 





OUR 1952 
Daily Reminder Calendar 


will please you. 


Compact and practical with ample 
space for daily notes and memoranda. 
Ninety-six pages. 


Fourteen full color illustrations 
from the new Songbird Families series 
painted by Roger Tory Peterson. 


Only $1.00 each. 


AUDUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 








STATIONERY 

BIRD-OF-PARADISE Stationery, 

xed, $1.00 
24 sheets of four different subjects, 
6 plain sheets, 24 envelopes with Bird- 
of-Paradise lining, in gray, white or 
shell pink. 

AUDUBON Stationery, boxed .... 
White-throated Sparrow, tan or gray, 
36 sheets — 36 envelopes. 

PETERSON’S Songbird Families 1.00 
20 Folders and envelopes. 

PETERSON’S Butterflies, Moths 

and Flowers Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 

JAQUES Bird Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 

JAQUES Game Bird 

Family Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 

AUDUBON Bird Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 


1.00 


No discount on stationery. 
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PECANO BIRD FEED 
FOR WILD BIRDS 


Now Available at Reasonable Prices 


As you may know, pecan nuts have for over twenty years proven to be 


an outstanding wild bird feed. 


Through new, improved processes the pecan shelling plants in Georgia 
are now able to separate the broken nut meats at low cost and produce 
a clean, standardized product commercially, free of shell, for wild bird 
feeders. This is now available under the name of “Pecano Bird Feed.” 
Pecan nut meats are a rich, highly concentrated feed, and a little goes 
a long way. Natural fat is 71.2%, Protein 11%, Carbohydrate 13.3%. 
Rich in lime and iron and significant amounts of Vitamins A and B. 
Calories 3,633 per pound! Wild birds, with their high body tempera- 


tures, instinctively crave it, especially in cold, inclement weather. But 





they like it at all times! Over 40 species, insect and fruit eaters as well 


as seed eaters, have been attracted to one Georgia feeding station by it. 


Order medium coarse Pecano for tray feeding. Medium fine can be 
furnished to mix with beef suet for all types of suet combination feeders. 
Price 25¢ per pound, f. o. b. Albany, Georgia. 10, 25, and 50 pound 
containers. 15¢ per pound in lots of 100 pounds and upward. Personal 


checks acceptable. 


PECANO BIRD FEED COMPANY 
110 West Street 
Albany, Georgia 


sts ke SONAR 55 pRAARAPR SES ISEB DA 


DEALERS SOLICITED 
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BOOKS For Sale at Audubon House 


Audubon Water Bird Guide .... $3.50 Wild Flower Guide 
Richard H. Pough. Edgar T. Wherry. 
Every species in full color. Audubon (Land) Bird Guide .. $3.00 
A Field Guide to the Birds .... 3.50 Richard H. Pough. 
Roger Tory Peterson. Every species in full color. 


A Field Guide to Western Birds 3.50 
A Traveler’s Guide to Wayside ~S ay —e 
Wild Flowers 3 oy rae 
Kathryn S. Taylor. Guide to Bird Songs (revised) 3.00 
Field Book of American Aretas A. Saunders. 


Wild Flowers Field Book of Western 
F. Schuyler Mathews. Wild Flowers 


es et of feeeine Margaret Armstrong. 
Frank E. Lutz. Field Book of the Skies 


. T. Ole« - me. ; 

Wick Died ait Mheitics of W. T. Olcott and E Putnam 
U.S. and Canada e Field Book of Seashore Life .... 6.00 
Karl P. Schmidt and D. Dwight Davis. Roy Waldo Miner. 


The Insect Guide 
Ralph B. Swain. 














Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


NOVEMBER 


November 1 through 30. Exhibition of Primitives from the Collection of Mrs. Carey S. 
Hayward. 


November 1 through 30. Exhibition of Photographs by Edward W. Hutchinson. 
November 24 through 30. Exhibition of Berkshire Hills Arts and Crafts Association. 


November 2, 8 p. m. Candidates Rally presented by Pittsfield League of Women Voters 
in cooperation with The Berkshire Museum. 


November 4. Annual all-day Waterfowl Census by The Hoffmann Bird Club. 


November 8, 8 p. m. “Elementary, Photography” Course, presented by Berkshire Museum 
Camera Club, Bartlett Hendricks, instructor. 


November 8-10, 8.15 p. m. Pittsfield Town Players. 


November 14, 8 p. m. Lecture, “Varigram For Exhibition Pictures” by Edward W. Hutch- 
inson, presented by Berkshire Museum Camera Club. 


November 14, 8 p. m. Lecture and movies by Pittsfield College Club’s Child Guidance 
Group. 


November 16, 8 p. m. Presentation of “Hansel and Gretel” by St. Stephen’s Church 
Choirs. 


November 24, 3 p. m. Opening Reception for Berkshire Hills Arts and Crafts Association 
Exhibition. 


November 24, 8:15 p. m. Concert by Mrs. Bousquet, Soprano, and James Edmonds, 
Pianist, presented by First Methodist Church. 


November 27, 8 p. m. Berkshire Museum Amateur Movie Club meeting. 
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PLANT FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


NOW! 


Beautiful in Spring — Gorgeous in Fall — Berries loved by Birds 
FOR MORE BIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS 


HONEYSUCKLES — FLOWERING CRABS — MULBERRIES 
DOGWOODS — VIBURNUMS — HOLLIES — ELDERS 
MOUNTAIN ASH — RED CEDAR — CAROLINA HEMLOCK and others 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 








Field Notes 


There should be a good deal of interest 
among Society members in watching the 
bird migration at night. Allen Morgan, 
of Wayland, reports to us that he observed 
from a building close by a lot of activity 
around the top lights of the John Hancock 
building on September 8. At midnight 
he was able to count sixty-four birds a 
minute milling around the light. 

Dr. John B. May watched a CHICK- 
ADEE and a CHIPPING SPARROW 
splashing together in his bird-bath at 
Cohasset on September 30. Though Chick- 
adees are among our commonest birds at 
feeding stations and often drink at a bird 
pool, they are seldom seen bathing. A 
male SCARLET TANAGER in winter 
plumage used the bath within a few min- 
utes of the Chickadee. 

Mrs. Ruth Merry noted two MOCKING- 
BIRDS in Needham on August 19. 

A SCREECH OWL was “singing” lustily 
near the home of C. Russell Mason in 
Newton Highlands on September 19. 


A Word of Approval 


“..A~ statement made by Ira N. 
Gabrielson in Sports Afield caught my at- 
tention. He writes in connection with 
getting wildlife information to the pub- 
lic:— *Too much of the overall educational 
effort is devoted to those who are already 
informed and too little in getting informa- 
tion to those who need to be informed. 
This criticism is more or less true of prac- 
tically every conservation organization.’ . 


In this connection I might say that the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society is to be 








NO SHOOTING POSTERS 





Is your land posted 
for the hunting season? 


POSTERS ON HEAVY 
WEATHER-RESISTANT 
PAPER 








10¢ each 


NO TRESPASSING 
POSTERS 


available at same price 


No discount on Posters 


For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTALS 


16 mm. Sound and Silent 


8 mm. 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
437 Stuart St. CO. 6-0640 Boston 


WILD BIRDS ADD (Zeceraer 10 YOUR GARDEN 





highly commended for concentrating upon 
the education of those who are not in- 
formed through its program in the schools, 
and its natural history day camps and 
workshops. Best wishes for your continued 
success.” 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon 


vy workshop 


GLENCOE 


Joun V. Dennis 
Anahuac, Texas, May 3, 1951. 
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A BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER was 
seen at Duxbury Beach on September 22 
by Adrian P. Whiting, John Foster, and 
J. Kenneally. 

On September 29 Henry V. Greenough 
saw fourteen SNIPE in Carlisle. 

A BLACK GUILLEMOT was seen in 
Rockport on September 18 by Wesley T. 
Perkins. The bird was still in summer 
plumage. 

While birding at Westport Point on 
June 10, Miss Dorothy Snyder saw two 
adult CAROLINA WRENS and _ four 
newly-hatched young in an old mailbox 
marked “Birds.” A new box was placed 
above the old one and labeled “Paper.” 

A female CONNECTICUT WARBLER 
was brought to C. Russell Mason for iden- 
tification by Herbert Achorn and James 
“Sandy” MacCausland on September 19. 
It had been picked up with an injured 
wing in Newton Highlands. 

Dr. Lee J. Whittles, of Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, reports that several GOLDEN 
PLOVERS were seen at Nantucket from 
September 1 to September 8, there being 
a maximum number of sixteen on Sep- 
tember 4. 

Three ARKANSAS KINGBIRDS were 
seen at Nantucket on September 5 by Dr. 
Lee J. Whittles, Miss Dorothy Snyder, 
Davis Crompton, and Robert Smart. 


Two PROTHONOTARY WARBLERS 
were seen at Nantucket on September 3 
for the second year. The two birds were 
seen together at the Mothball Pines by 
Dr. Lee J. Whittles and John V. Dennis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maynard W. Peterson, of 
New London, Connecticut, report seeing 
a YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT at Yoke 
Pond, Kokadjo, Maine, on September 11. 


A startling sight for Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
C. Virtue, of Norwell, on September 18, 
was an ALBINO ROBIN on their lawn. 
Mr. Virtue said the bird looked as though 
it had been dipped in a can of white paint. 
He recognized it as a Robin by its size, 
outline, and behavior. 

A new species was added to the Berk- 
shire bird list when SHOVELERS were 
discovered in September in the swamp 
near the Pittsfield sewer beds by Ruth 
and Gladys Schumacher. 


Elmore Fitz, of Pittsfield, writes us that 
the BLUE-WINGED TEAL seems to have 
done well in that section this year. Seven- 
teen were counted at the Pittsfield sewer 
beds and twenty-seven at Woods Pond in 
Lenox during the month of September, and 
it is his opinion that there are probably 
many more in less accessible places. 





FEED 
THE BIRDS 
Birds are indis- 
putably among 
man’s greatest 
benefactors. Hu- 
life would 
impossible 
without birds and 
it certainly be- 
hooves us to feed 
them when we 
have removed 
most of their nat- 

ural food. 


COMMUNITY 
DINER 
Aerial Picnic 
Grounds 
for Chicakadees, 
Nuthatches, 
Woodpeckers, 
ete. Filled with 
24 extra Tidbits. 
Send for 


Catalogue 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
Waltham 54, Mass. 


SS 
CDD $1.65 
CDE $2.65 








STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A New England Institution 
for every Banking and Trust 
service offers to those interested 
a cordial invitation 
to discuss its facilities. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Corner State and Congress Streets 
UNION TRUST OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 
COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 
587 Boylston St. 
MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE OFFICE: 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Bargains In Books!! Clearance Sale!! 


We have at AUDUBON HOUSE a number of slightly shopworn 
books and a few secondhand volumes which must be sold to 
provide space for our new stock. Order promptly, as we usually 
have only one copy of each title. 


Coot Club, Ransome . The Flame Birds, Allen 


Bird Hiking, Hausman A Traveler’s Guide to Roadside 


Wild Fi » Shrubs, d 
Trail of the Money Bird, Ripley Gas al Ges ever. 


Great Northern?, Ransome 
Our Plundered Planet, Osborn What Bird Is That?, Chapman 
The Ring-necked Pheasant, 


Singing in the Wilderness, 
McAtee . Peattie 


Wing to Wing, Ware 


Birds of Arctic Alaska, Bailey 
I Flew With the Birds, Penrose 


hits all Peay of Mectiancen Sketches of American Wildlife, 
North America, Hausman .... ai ;, OTD 
A t ist i 2 ° 
Birds of Eastern Canada, ee Re ee 
Taverner bound Whistling Wings, Bovey 


The Gardener’s Bug Book, 


The Roseate Spoonbill, Allen 
Canadian Land Birds, Taverner (paper bound) 


(pocket guide) 





Home in the Woods, Koford .. 
A Field Guide to Western Birds, April in the Branches, Alsop .. 
Peterson A 


The Book of Birds for Y 
The Birds of Wisconsin, Hoc 1 Re asbenaaeatiies 
Kumlien and Hollister 


American Ornithology, Wilson 


Mammals of the Pacific World, and Bonaparte, 3 volumes .. 15.00 


Carter, Hill, Tate 


Birds of Pennsylvania, Warren 5.00 
Forest Trees of the Pacific 


Coast, Eliot . Birds of Connecticut Valley in 
. Massachusetts, Bagg and 
London Birds, Fitter 


Voices in the Woods, Swope .... . The Birds of California, 
Birds of North and Middle a. sewoeee 
America, Ridgway, Vols. 1 


and 8 bound, Vols. 2-7, 9, The American Woodcock, 
10, unbound \ Pettingill 


ONE YL ALE LAOREET IEE A POI ante 


Bargains In Books!! Clearance Sale!! 





AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. Dudley Ross report a 
late HOUSE WREN singing in Wilbraham 
on October 2. 


A GRASSHOPPER SPARROW was 
banded at Cook’s Canyon in Barre on 
October 6. This is a late record. 


Between September 18 and September 
27 Oscar Root banded sixteen LINCOLN’S 
SPARROWS at the Brooks School, North 
Andover. 


An immature RED-HEADED WOOD- 
PECKER was seen in West Newbury on 
September 29 by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Coolidge. 


Seventeen BALDPATE were seen on 
Long Pond, Nantucket, on September 20 
by Hamilton Coolidge. 


A CLAY-COLORED SPARROW was 
seen at Wilbraham on September 15 by 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Dudley Ross. 


Miss Barbara Hahn, of Newton, called 
to tell us that she noticed a wave of 
warblers in her garden on September 13 
and another on September 21. Included 
in the earlier wave were six NASHVILLE 
WARBLERS, two PARULA WARBLERS, 
and a female BLACKBURNIAN WARB- 
LER. WHITE-THROATED SPARROWS 
arrived that day also. 


A number of our members are interested 
in the various sharp-tailed sparrows that 
may show up on interior marshes. Included 
in the excellent A. C. Dyke Collection 
presented to the Society during the past 
year, now stored for educational use at the 
Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary, was a speci- 
men of one of these birds collected on 
October 12, 1914, at Bridgewater, Mass- 
achusetts, and labeled Acadian Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow. As the work on the in- 
terior races has been carried out since 
that time, the skin was referred to James 
L. Peters at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, and he classifies this specimen 
as the Nelson’s Sharp-tail (Ammospiza 
caudacuta nelsoni). 


Mrs. J. A. Erickson tells us that in 
Wellesley Hills she noted waves on Sep- 
tember 18 and September 20 ‘which in- 
cluded as many as twenty PARULA 
WARBLERS' with the BLACK- 
THROATED GREEN and BLACK- 
BURNIAN WARBLERS. On September 
29-30 some CAPE MAY WARBLERS 
were observed with the other warblers. 


Mrs. Bradley Baker reports an adult 
RED-HEADED WOODPECKER seen in 
Bow, New Hampshire, on October 2. The 
bird was under observation for two hours, 
taking acorns to pitch pine, seen on lawn, 
and seen on boles of maples. 








AT AUDUBON HOUSE 








' ~ SUMMER BIRDS 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


takes pleasure in presenting this fine new 


set of four 


AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 


in full color, the work of the well-known 
bird artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating 
some ninety species of the birds of the 
northeastern United States, under the head- 
ings of 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Summer Birds, 22 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 
Birds of Prey, 13 species 
Lithographed in full color on heavy dur- 
able paper, 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall use. 


Sold only in sets of four, in a substantial 
mailing tube, for only 


$2.50 per set, postage prepaid. 
One dozen sets, $25.00 


10% discount to Members 
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Field Notes 


Mrs. Allan G. Davenport, of Jamestown, 
Rhode Island, writes that in June a pair of 
KINGBIRDS nested in a basket hanging 
on her clothesline. Two young were 
hatched on July 1, and a third on July 4. 
The young birds were fed butterflies, a 
June bug, bumblebee, and many smaller 
insects. One of the young choked, on an 
earwig, whereupon the mother ate it. They 
left the nest on July 19. 


Miss Dorothy E. Snyder, of the Peabody 
Museum in Salem and the Audubon staff, 
took a busman’s holiday in early Septem- 
ber, birding in various parts of the State. 
The three-day nor’easter of the Labor Day 
week end brought birds of interest to 
Essex County, where her party watched 
LOONS, GANNETS, SURF SCOTERS, 
and RED PHALAROPES migrating past 
Halibut Point. There were three PHILA- 
DELPHIA VIREOS, two CONNECTI- 
CUT WARBLERS, nine BAY-BREASTED 
WARBLERS, and a single BREWSTER’S 
WARBLER among the land birds seen on 
Marblehead Neck and Plum Island. Two 
of the party, Miss Snyder and Robert 
Smart, were then entertained by the Philip 
Heywoods at Nantucket for the following 
three days. Here were fine sights; a flock 
of six SHORT-EARED OWLS circling 
around the party on the dunes of Eel 
Point; land birds such as a DICKCISSEL, 
two LARK SPARROWS, and two WEST- 
ERN KINGBIRDS. These two last-named 
species from the West were seen together 
on the wires at Mothball Pines. Several 
good records for the island were estab- 
lished when Mr. Smart found what is be- 
lieved to be the first MOURNING WARB- 
LER seen there, and Miss Snyder picked 
out a GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH, 
thought to be the first one since William 
Brewster collected two there in 1878. They 
found the second OVEN-BIRD for the 
island, and carefully studied a SEASIDE 
SPARROW. Adjourning to Cape Cod, 
where both Mr. Smart and Miss Snyder 
entertained guests at their respective 
cottages, these parties combined for land- 
birding and for a sea trip on September 
9 which brought fine views of RED and 
NORTHERN PHALAROPES, SOOTY 
SHEARWATERS, and many hundreds of 
WILSON’S PETRELS. These last-named 
fed in flocks near the boat, so that one of 
the fine sights of the week was that of 
seventy-five of these small pelagic birds 
lifted up on a wave and outlined against 
the sky as they “walked” on the water in 
the fashion which gave them the name of 
petrel, from Saint Peter. The total party 
list for the first ten days of September 
was 162. 


November 








BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder .... . $3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder a oe 
Squirrel’s Defeat . 6.90 


Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 5.00 
Storm Window Feeder 6.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch an Se 
25-inch 6.95 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 8.00 
25-inch 12.00 


Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained sient Bae 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery . 7.50 


Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 

wedge, 44c. 


10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 

Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 
Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 

5 Ibs. 
110 2.00 9.00 17.00 

Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 
Sunflower Seed also available 

5 lbs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 

5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 

Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 


Pecano Bird Food (pecan nut meats) 
25 cents a pound, in 5-lb., 10-lb., 
and 25-lb. bags. 


10% discount to members. 


10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
5.00 











Audubon House and the Sanctuaries 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
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Audubon House, Boston. 

Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 

Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Nahant Thicket, Nahant. of 

Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. i L™ A 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox ; be 9 aad 
Proctor-Brown Reservation, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 





THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 
Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 


TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary ’ 
Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Richard H. Gamwell Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Membership Secretary 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 

As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to-courses for which a charge is made. Ten 
dollars ($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including THE 
BULLETIN. 

Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 








Alvah W. Sanborn, Mrs. Richard H. Bailey, and Miss Marjorie E. Smith of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum and the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in Berkshire County. 

















“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of sixteen trained and experienced teachers, reaching 
10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 

Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. Two sessions each 
summer. 

200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums, and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The Audubon BULLETIN, an outstanding magazine in its 
field, published nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BIRDS monthly. 


Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 


towns of Massachusetts. 
Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 


CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 




















